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ABSTRACT 

In September 1991, the State Board of Community 
Colleges of North Carolina revised this report on the critical 
success factors for the state's community college system. The six 
factors examined in the report are quality, access, education 
continuum, workforce development, community services, and program 
management and accountability. The report begins with a description 
of the development and utilization of the success factors. For each 
success factor, a series of measures are analyzed which comprise 
their key elements. For example, for the quality success factor, the 
nine specific measures analyzed are: (1) institutional salaries as a 
percent of the Southeastern regional average; (2) participation in 
staff development programs; (3) persistence of students toward 
completion of goals; (4) number of students returning from previous 
quarters; (5) rate of success on licensure exams; (6) correctness of 
equipment; (7) percent of libraries meeting the American College and 
Research Library Standards; (8) number of students moving from one 
level of literacy to another; and (9) performance of transfers af'^ar 
two semesters. Data for the system as a whole and, where appropriate, 
for individual institutions, are presented for each measure, along 
with background information, a brief analysis of implications, and 
sources and recommendations for future data collection. (JMC) 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS FOR THE 
NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

Third Annual Report 
April, 1992 

This is a report on the critical success factors for the North Carolina Community College 
System as revised by the State Board of Comm. nity College in September, 1991. This is the 
third annual report. Data have been collected from existing sources and reported where 
possible for the previous five years. The report contains data for the system as a whole and 
for individual institutions where appropriate. 

The report begins with a description of the development and uses of the factors. The data are 
presented for each measure, along with background information, brief analysis of 
implications, sources and recommendations for future data collection. The report concludes 
with some general recommendations. It should be noted that except for the brief analysis, 
conclusions are not drawn from the data as part of this document. This report, like previous 
reports, will be further studied by the State Board of Community Colleges to determine what 
actions should be taken in terms of setting priorities for improvement. 

In response to requests from the State Board of Community Colleges and the legislature, 
institutional data on selected measures are included in the report. Whereas the critical 
success factors measures were developed to measure the performance of the system, some 
measures are reflective of the effectiveness of the individual colleges. 

As with the data on system level measures, conclusions on the perfomance of individual 
institutions are not drawn from the data as part of this report. In presenting the institutional 
data, the colleges have been grouped by size, as indicated by fiill time equivalent students 
(PTE), and listed within each group in PTE order. The colleges hdve not been ranked by 
performance due to the differences in the nature of the colleges and the quality of the data 
currently being collected. 

Like previous experiences with collection of data on the critical success factors, the process 
of compiling this report has revealed that there is still considerable room for improving the 
measures, and the System Planning Committee will continue that process. The capacity of 
the system to gather and analyze data on its own operations is not adequate and needs to be 
improved. 
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CRITICAL SUCCJ 5 FACTORS 
BACKGROUND AND LEVELOPMENT 



Critical success factors have been defined as "the key things that must go right for an 
enterprise (in this case, the North Carolina Community College System) to flourish and 
achieve its goals." The concept of critical success factors was developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Sloan School of Business for application in a business 
setting, but it is applicable to any organization. The effort to identify these "key things" 
enables the organization to focus its efforts. Thinking through appropriate measures for the 
factors insures that the organization will examine its performance. Thus, critical success 
factors are both a planning and an evaluation/accountability tool. 

USES FOR CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS 

o AccountablUty 

o Development of Strategic Goals 

o Improvement of Programs and Administration 

Measurements of the attainment of critical success factors are an important part of the 
accountability system in use in the Community College System. A number of tools are in 
place and in use by the State Board. The colleges are required to conduct a planning process 
which includes goal-setting and evaluation of progress toward those goals. Other 
accountability mechanisms include curriculum standards, review of institutional plans and 
programs, program and financial audits, program monitoring and accreditation. Other tools 
are being developed, including the student progress monitoring system (which will also 
support development of better critical success factors). 

In its 1989 session, the North Carolina General Assembly adopted a provision (S.L.1989; C. 
752; S. 80) which mandated that: 

"The State Board of Community Colleges shall develop a 'Critical Success 
Factors* list to define statewide measures of accountability for all community 
colleges. Each college shall develop an institutional effectiveness plan, 
tailored to the specific mission of the college. This plan shall be consistent 
with the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools criteria and provide 
for collection of data as required by the 'Critical Success Factors' list." 

The colleges, in turn, were granted a greater degree of flexibility in deciding how to use their 
state funds. 

This special provision is neither the first nor the last state initiative linking flexibility in the 
use of funds with required accountability measures. Its requirements leave in the hands of 
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the State Board and the colleges the identification of the key factors that will be measured 
and the specific approach that will be taken to measure them. The measurement of these 
factors provides a way of showing how well the system is doing its job as assigned by law 
and how well the system is addressing the goals set by the State Board of Community 
Colleges. 

The critical success factors were developed by the State Board to measure the system, not 
individual colleges. The state totals and averages do provide a benchmark for the colleges to 
measure their efforts and institutional data on selected measures is presented in this report. 
Still, the critical success factors compiled for assessing the performance of the system will 
not be exactly suitable for measurement of any institution. For example, the percent of 
students in the University of North Carolina system who attended a community college is a 
measure that helps system leaders evaluate our system's progress over time and compare our 
system with others, but it cannot be meaningfully calculated for individual institutions. 
Especially in these times when budgets are very tight, the performance of individual colleges 
on measures such as currentness of equipment and meeting Association of College and 
Research Libraries standards may reflect the results of hard choices made by individual 
administrators, and not be inherently any better than the choice made by another institution. 

Some measures are so important to any real attempt to assess success ihat their absence 
compromises the result. Yet, some of these measures are not possible within Ih? present 
capacity of the system to measure. In the initial year, a commitment was made that since 
resources for data collection at the campus level are already strained, no measures requiring 
additional surveys or data coilec m at the college level would be selected. This year we 
have surveyed the colleges for a ill amount of new data, and we have made some 
improvements in the collection ot data at the state level which enable us to provide new and 
more in-depth information on some factors. 

There remain some measures which are essential to a meaningful report, yet are beyond our 
capacity. The most essential of these is persistence of students toward goals, which is a key 
component of the Student Progress Monitoring System currently being developed. The 
System Planning Committee is continuing to examine the relevance of the measures and the 
adequacy of the data. 

This report includes background information explaining why each measure was chosen, what 
it is intended to show and the limitations of the data. The data and sources of the data, a 
brief assessment of the implications of the data and recommendations for future changes in 
the measures are given. Where appropriate, institutional data are presented on selected 
measures. Recommendations for program changes indicated by the data are outside the 
scope of this report. 
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The critical success factors were originally adopted by the State Board of Community 
Colleges in July, 1989 and amended first in September, 1990 and again in September, 1991. 
North Carolina has adopted the matrix format of the National Alliance of Community and 
Technical Colleges to graphically display the set of factors chosen. Figure One is a matrix 
showing the factors and measures. 



CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS AND MEASURES, 1991-92 



FACTOR L 
Qiultty 


A. loslihiUooil salaries 
as a percent of the 
Soulheastem r^^onal 
average 


Participation in 
suff development 
programs: Tier A 


C. Persistence of 
students towards 
completion of 
goals- (literacy 
students only) 


D. Number of 
students returning 
from previous 
quarters 


E. Rate of success 
on licensure 
exams (where 
such are required) 


F. Currentncss of 
equipmer ' 


G. Percent of 
libraries meeting 
ACRL* standards 


H. Progress of 
literacy students 


L Performance of 
transfen after two 
semesters 


FACTOR a 
Acccsi 


A. EnrollmeDl of high 
school dropouts; 
handicapped; 
disadvantaged; single 
parents; nontraditional 
high school diploma 
earners; inmates 


B* Number served 
by type through 
literacy programs 
and percent of 
target population 
served 


C. Number of 
GEDsand 
AHSD*s awarded 
compared to the 
number of 
dropouts statewide 


D, Number dc 
perceniof 
dropouts annually 
who are served by 
literacy program 


E Percent of 
students receiving 
financial aid and 
amount of aid 
compared with 
cost of attendance 


E Number cf 
students moving j 
from literacy to 1 
some other 
educational 
program 


C Percent of 
population in 
service area 

cnroU'^d 






FACTOR IIL 

EdlKAtiOB 

CobUbuuu 


A* Number ft percent 
of recent high school 
graduates enrolled in 
community college 
programs 


B. Number of ft 
enrollment in 
cooperative 
agreements with 
high schools 


C. Number ft 
percent of students 
in the UNC system 
who attended a 
community 
college 


D. Number ot ft 
eorollmentin 
colUge contractual 
ag^vemeots for 
cc «]ege transfer 












FACTOR iV, 

WorkTorte 

DcvclopnicMl 


A. number of 
employers and trainees 
served by; New ft 
Expanding Industry. 
FIT, Small Business 
Centers, 
Apprenticeship 
programs 


B. Number of 
workplace literacy 
sites and number 
of students being 
served 


C. Emplcyer 
satisfaction with 
graduates 


D. Employment 
status of graduates 












FACTOR V. 
Coomtuliy 
Services 


A. Number of coursed 
offered ft students 
enrolled through 
community services 
(avocational, practical 
skills, academic, and 
recreational) 


B. Number of 
persons from 
special 

populations in 
avocatlonal, 
practical skills, 
academic, and 
recreational 
courses 


C. Support of 
community 
service activities 
(use of facilities 
by outside groups; 
support of civic 
and cultural 
activities) 


D. Local 
government 
support of colleges 


E Non- 
government 
support of colleges 










FACTOR VL 
Prognini 
MflMMgcneat/ 
AccouBUbUlty 


A. Annual educational 
program audit 
summary- number 
audited ft percent of 
system instructional 
budget cited for 
exceptions 


B. Number and 
percent of 
programs 
reviewed 


C. Number and 
percent of eligible 
programs 
accredited or 
reaffirmed 












•* t \ 



•ACRL: American College and Research Library 
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Fut'TC Prospects 



The development of the critical success factors will aid the State Board of Community 
Colleges in setting strategic goals for the system. By indicating how the system has 
performed and is performing currently in key areas, the factors will provide a foundation for 
adopting reasonable targets for future efforts. 

The critical success factors for the system provide a model for the individual institutions. 
The National Alliance Model, which includes a process for developing, validating and 
revising the chart, is recommended for developing critical success factors relevant to each 
college's own goals and mission. 

In response to increased calls for accountability from the general assembly, the Southern 
Association for Colleges and Schools (SACS), and the federal government, it is anticipated 
that the system's critical success factors will be reexamined and modified to include more 
performance data. The critical success facto4s measures will play a major role as the system 
develops strategies to respond to such mandates as Right to Know and the Carl Perkins Act. 
It is clear that as the data base and analytic capacity of the system is improved, more accurate 
and revealing analysis will be possible. 

It is to the interest of the system that the critical success factors provide useful and relevant 
data to the public, the governing boards and the general assembly. They will reveal ways in 
which the system can improve and progress, and the leadership of the system can use them 
for positive change. 
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CRITICAL SUC CESS FACTOR I: QUALITY 



The credibility of educational institutions across the nation has been in a downward spiral for 
the past two decades. The f&ltering of the American economy and the loss of the nation's 
standing as the "best in the world" have caused more and more people to question the quality 
of our schools, colleges and universities. Business leaders are quick to point to a labor force 
that is lacking the skills necessary if business is to compete in a world market. Educational 
institutions are criticized for failing to equip students for informed citizenship and productive 
employment through high quality educational programs with strong content, effectively 
presented. 

If the nation is to regain its position in the world marketplace, then community colleges, as 
well as all other educational institutions, must foster a "culture of quality." As was 
emphasized by the Commission on the Future, "quality teaching and support services" should 
be provided for every student. Without that emphasis, the time, effort and other resources 
which go into providing community college education are meaningless, of little value to 
students or their future employers and associates. 

The measurement of quality has been much discussed, and still remains elusive. However, 
as one observer has put it, "The choice is between 'no measures' (subjective judgments) and 
'imperfect proxies.' Criticism that measures used are not perfect isn't relevant" (Brown, 
1990). Quality is measured by both the production factors going in (input measures), the 
methods of production (process measures) and the results (output). The first are easier to 
measure, but the last are essential, though difficult. 

For the 1990-91 report on critical success factors, the State Board has adopted the following 
measures for "Quality"; 

A. Institutional Salaries as a Percent of the Southeastern Regional Average 

B. Participation in Staff Development Programs: Tier A 

C. Pen>istence of Students Toward Completion of Goals (Literacy Students Only) 

D. Number of Students Returning from Previous Quarters 

E. Rate of Success on Licensure Exams (where such are required) 

F. Currentness of Equipment 

G. Percent of Libraries Meeting American College and Research Library Standards for 
Community, Junior and Technical College Learning Resource Centers 

H. Number of Students Moving From One Level of Literacy to Another 

I. Performan';e of Transfers After Two Semesters 




QUALITY MEASURE Institutionar Salaries as a Percent of the Southeastern 

Regional Average 



Background 

This measure is an indicator of a key "input" to education: the personnel who make it 
happen. While it is true that dedicated people will provide very high quality 
education for low salaries, it is unrealistic to expect that education can continue to 
attract highly skilled, knowledgeable people who have significantly higher paying 
alternatives. If these alternatives are in other educational systems- if a dedicated 
teacher can teach elsewhere for more pay- it is even more unrealistic. In addition, 
community colleges must compete for technically skilled people in areas like 
electronics and nursing, in which the relevant labor market is outside education. 
Measures for market competitiveness of salaries should be developed. 

At present, comparative data are available only for faculty salaries, though the 
salaries of other personnel, from librarians to business officers and counselors, also 
indicate the quality of the education and services available to students. We are also 
able to measure and compare only full-time salaries, and colleges are heavy users of 
part-time personnel. 

The Commission on the Future recommended that the goal be to raise North Carolina 
Community College System salaries to the upper quartile of community college 
salaries in the Southeast. We have chosen to use the salaries in the southeastern 
region as a conservative basis for comparison since these other states are similar to 
North Carolina in terms of cost of living. Other things to consider include the fact 
that technical education is a greater part of what community colleges do in North 
Carolina than elsewhere, even in the South, and that technical personnel are typically 
more expensive. 

Attaining the average is not setting a very high goal, especially since southeastern 
regional salaries are 92 percent of the national average. Also, the average is a 
moving target, since it will change when any state makes an effort to raise salaries. 
This benchmark should be revisited periodically to insure that it is appropriate. 

Salaries are not measured or reported consistently between states and the data are 
confusing. The average monthly salary, including fringes, is considered to be the 
most comparable figure, since colleges and systems define full-time in various ways. 
The salary question also involves issues related to longevity: a long-time faculty 
member may have a higher salary due to seniority, or conversely, it may have been 
necessary to pay more to get the newest person in a competitive labor market. 
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Implications 



The data indicate that North Carolina remains significantly behind the southeastern 
regional average. The sudden drop in North Carolina's rank in 1991 was due 
primarily to a change in the way annual salary is calculated by the Southern Regional 
Education Board (SREB). In previous years the calculation of salaries for North 
Carolina by the SREB had inflated tbe actual salary figure. The 1991 salary figure is 
actual average salary paid in North Carolina rather than a statistically derived figure. 

The impact of low salaries is reflected in reports of colleges losing key personnel, 
especially to industry, and in not being able to hire their first choice in certain fields. 
The study of faculty and staff in the system which is currently being conducted by the 
Department of Community Colleges will provide additional information on salaries. 



Data 

NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE SOUTHEAST AVERAGE AND RANK 
AMONG 15 SOUTHEASTERN STATES 



Year 


Percentage 


Rank 


1986 


84.8 


13th 


1988 


86.8 


12th 


1989 


86.0 


10th 


1990 


84.9 


9th 


1991 


81.5 


15th 



Source: SREB Fact Book On Higher Education 

Frequency: Biennial. 

Scope: Southeast, state level data. 

Contact: Joe Marks, SREB. 
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Recommendation 



Improving salary levels is a major cost item. The issues related to salaries are part of 
a study currently underway, and should be the siibject of continuing study. Full- and 
part-time faculty and staff salaries and workloads in the various community college 
program areas should be examined. We should continue to work with the SREB and 
other agencies to try to establish the monthly salary as the basis for comparison and 
to develop a consistent approach to collecting and reporting the data. Alternative 
benchmarks should also be investigated particularly in terms of market 
competitiveness. 
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QUALITY MEASURE B: Participation In Staff Development Programs: Tier A 

Background 



Like salaries, participation in staff development programs is an "input" indicator of 
the quality of teaching. Instructors who stay up-to-date in their field and incorporate 
new teaching technologies and methods into their delivery provide better quality 
instruction. Staff development activities also boost morale and creativity. Similar 
effects are realized by personnel in all classifications. 

There is currently no way to measure the level of participation in staff development 
programs. The only indicate lable is participation in "Tier A" programs, which 
are funded separately and ' reen restricted to certain types of activities. Prior to 

1989- 90 only faculty wei >le for Tier A program support. Other staff also need 
staff development activitiv . nding for Tier A has remained at $1.23 million each 
year over the five years the program has been in effect, thus not improving even to 
cover inflation. In addition, restrictions on the use of these funds were lifted as part 
of a flexibility measure to help colleges deal with the budget cuts of the last two 
years. Thus, colleges were able to use the funds to meet any legitimate college need. 

In the course of normal operations, colleges spend additional dollars and involve 
personnel in developmental activities which are not covered by these funds. For 
example, travel funds are typically made available from college operating budgets to 
enable staff to attend conferences, etc. Colleges also hold on-campus developmental 
activities not covered with special funds. However, only limited fiinds are available 
from operating budgets, which are particuiariy restricted at this time. 

Implications 

In 1990-91, Tier A funding enabled the majority of full-time faculty and many part- 
time faculty to participate in retum-to-industry and other types of staff development 
programs. It has been a boon, but still does not support the quality and extent of 
programs needed. In times of budget exigency, as now, staff development funds are 
often the first to be appropriated for other uses. In view of the importance of up-to- 
date faculty in our programs, these measures over the long run may be shortsighted. 

There has been a 13.7 percent increase in the numbers of people served in Tier A in 

1990- 91. As can be seen in the data presented below, the increase in participation 
was in the area of faculty upgrade with a 43.5 percent increase over the number 
served in 1989-90. Participatioii in ret'jrn-to-industry declined by 34.9 percent in 
1990-91. It should be noted that this change in participation rate may be due to cost 
considerations. Faculty upgrade activities cost much less than do return-to-insdustry 
activities. 

In view of the Commission's recommendation that eventually all colleges should use 
two percent of their operating budgets for staff development, the task force on staff 
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development is formulating guidelines for determining what constitutes such 
spending. Reporting personnel involvement and fiinds used in meeting those 
guidelines will make this data more meaningful. 

Data 

PARTICIPATION IN TIER A STAFF DE\ ELOPMENT PROGRAMS, 
FOR FULL- AND PART-TIME FACULTY, FY 1990-91 



TYPE OF PROGRAM NUMBER OF % CHANGE IN NUMBER 

PARTICIPANTS OF PARTICIPANTS: 

1989-90 TO 1990-91 



Return-To-Industry 429 -34.9 

Faculty Upgrade 1543 +43.5 

TOTAL 1972 +13.7 

Avg. No. Per Institution 34 +13.7 



Definitions; 

THE "RETURN-TO-INDUSTRY PROGRAM" is defined as those activities which 
provide on-the-job training in a private or public industry or business. Instructors 
take professional leave with pay to work in a business or industry in their area of 
expertise for a specified length of time. 

THE "FACULTY UPGRADE PROGRAM" allows instructors to travel to businesses 
and industries, attend workshops and seminars, investigate new technologies, 
experiment with new delivery systems, attend classes and take part in ancillary 
programs that promote professional growth. 

Source: Professional Competencies Program Final Report 

Frequency: Annual 

Scope: System and institution data. 

Contact: Bob Allen, Program Development F<;rvices 
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PAR nCIPATION IN TffiR A STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS, 
FOR FULL- AND PART-TIME FACULTY, FY 1990-91 



iNsimmoN 


FTB 


RHIVHNTO 
INDUSTRY 


FACULTY 
UK3RADB 


% CHANOB IN NUMB&R OF 
PARTICIPANTS: 1969'90 TO 1990-91 














<1.000 








PifHoo CC 


200 


1 


8 


12.5 


Motttfoncry CC 


661 


6 


13 


26.7 


Hiadea CX: 


707 




10 


22.2 


TriCounry CC 


721 




9 


•16.9 


AtisoQ CC 


743 




9 


•212 


McDowell TCC 


S76 




10 


-21.2 


MutinCC 


8d2 




44 


162.4 


Rotsoke-Cbowtn CC 


935 




10 


-51.7 














1,000-1,999 








James Spniot CC 


1.061 




24 


6.7 


BnmawickCC 


1,093 




5 


-43.6 


MaylandCC 


1,196 




29 


68.4 


Halifax CC 


1,263 


14 


23 


16.6 


PietknouACC 


1,294 


^ 


40 


330.0 


Carteret CC 


1,304 


1 


22 


31.9 


Samptoa CC 


1,309 


11 


14 


78.6 


Soulbweslera CC 


1,355 


17 


9 


168.9 


NaibCC 


1,361 




25 


-17.1 


WilMn CC 


1,381 




31 


35.7 


Colieise of tbe AlbcmaHe 


1.435 


1 


6 


•56.3 


Southeastern CC 


1,497 


1 


10 


-59.3 


Gevdsnd CC 


1,509 


6 


6 


•25.0 


MitcbeJI CC 


1,510 


9 


64 


160.7 


Beaufort Co. CC 


1,543 


2 


7 


-47.1 


Haywood CC 


l,55fl 


6 


6 


-29.4 


Stanly CC 


1,586 


2 


U 


-13.3 


Hlue Ridge CC 


1,597 


4 


11 


-25.0 


Ricbnioftd CC 


1,615 


0 


3 


-40.0 


Randolph CC 


1,662 


6 


9 


-16.7 


Rockinfthsm CC 


1,790 


3 


15 


5.9 


Edfteoonibe CC 


1,860 


2 


24 


'21.2 


Crawn CC 


1.934 


4 


6 


-20.0 


Robeson CC 


1,963 


15 


33 


106.7 














2,000-2,999 








laotbermal CC 


2,046 


7 


75 


ill2i4 


Caldwell CC 


2,1 19 


10 


02 




Vanoe-Ortnville CC 


2,133 


9 


4 




Davidsoo CC 


2,255 


7 


12 


111 
•I J.I 


Wayne CC 


2,441 


52 


tin 


2JB.1 


Wilkes CC 


2,463 


5 


45 


1U4.2 


Suny CC 


2,473 


3 


25 


21 . 1 


Western Piedmont CC 


2,500 


6 


23 


-21. ' 


Lenoir CC 


2,503 


14 


98 


1 \5.4 


Rowan •Csbairaa CC 


2,669 


4 


6 


•Bi.l 


Johnston CC 


2,682 


16 


30 


-24.0 


Cape Fear CC 


2,622 


3 


22 


Oo.7 


Sandbilli CC 


2,875 


0 




4 • • •# 


PittCC 


2,921 


5 


12 


•>63.8 














3,000-4,999 








Catawbs Valley CC 


3,005 


10 


14 


t T ^ 

•\ 1.2 


Gatton CC 


3,011 


9 


6 


An n 
-40,0 


ASacvine''OiinroniDc 


3,082 


3 


7 


•69.7 


Costtal Card ins CC 




23 


33 


-17.6 


AJamsnct CC 


3,316 


4 


1 


>16.7 


Durham CC 


3,457 


2 


5 


•68.2 


Central Carolias CC 


3.553 


4 


60 


•6.7 


Fonyth CC 


4.187 


\2 


26 


•13.6 














> 5,000 








WakcCC 


5, '446 


7 


37 


•2.2 


OuitfordCC 


6.) 22 


3 


162 


175.0 


Fayetteville CC 


6.910 


24 


30 




Centnl Piedmont CC 


10.048 


20 


90 


66.7 



♦♦Docs nol include BISP participation 
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Recommendation 

The task force on staff development will develop guidelines for spending in staff 
development. (See Implications, above.) When available, the appropriate data 
should be used for this measure. Such a measure should include staff development 
activities for all staff, not faculty only, and should provide evidence of the extent of 
involvement, such as hours or days devoted to developmental activities. 
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QUALITY MEASURE C: Persistence of Students Toward Completion of Goals 



Background 

Student achievement is the key measure of quality. While there are several measures 
that indicate student achievement, the attainment of goals is the most appropriate 
comprehensive measure foi the community college student. These students often 
have goals other than graduation or transfer. They may wish to learn a skill, try out a 
new interest, qualify for a promotion or new job-- none of which may mean that they 
need to complete an entire program. 

Many colleges and universities are measuring the abilities and knowledge of entering 
students through testing programs, an approach which enables them to retest and 
quantify progress during or at the end of the student's course of study. At this time, 
most community colleges do not do this in a comprehensive way. Given that 
community college students may come with backgrounds as varied as a college 
degree or not even a high schoc! dip' % such testing may have limited applicability 
In addition, the approximately 280 ditierent program titles offered in the community 
college system would require a large number of different pre- and post-tests; and in 
some areas such tests are not available. In North Carolina, a testing program for 
students coming into the literacy programs has been adopted, and the progress in 
terms of attainment from that base is being measured. 

The Literacy Education Information System does provide for collection of data on 
student goals in the form of a direct question about goals to be asked of students a^ 
registration. This is the first step in a student progress monitoring system that will 
enable the community colleges to document outcomes and measure goal attainment. 
The system will be difficult to develop and implement, and will require that resources 
of money, personnel and time be devoted to it. When in place, it will be the key to 
an output measurement system as well as a valuable tool for student advisement and 
program improvement. 

Implications 

Data are being collected with the Literacy Education Information System (LEIS) 
relative to students' goals. At this time, however, the data are not complete enough to 
allow for the programming necessary to determine persistence of students toward 
their stated goals. Rather than not report on this measure it was decided to report 
instead on the persistence of literacy students in achieving specific levels of literacy. 
Data are available on the number and percent of literacy students who are persisting 
in the literacy level they entered, who have advanced to the next level of literacy, 
who have completed a literacy level and exited the program, and who have exited the 
program without completing the level entered. The pie chart below summarizes the 
data. 



The data indicate that 77 percent of the literacy students are either pursuing a certain 
level of literacy or have achieved a level of literacy and exited the program; only 23 
percent have exited the program without completing a specific level of literacy. 
Whereas the data do not allow for analysis of the persistence of literacy students 
towards the completion of their goals, the data do demonstrate that the majority of 
literacy students have either achieved a certain level of literacy or are actively 
persisting in the achievement of a certain level of literacy. 

Data 



PERSISTENCE OF LITERACY STUDENTS 
ENROLLMENT: 120.347 




Recommendation 

Refinements in the data and their analysis should continue for literacy students. 
Programming should be undertaken to determine the number of students who achieve 
their specified goals or who are actively pursuing those goals. In addition, emphasis 
should be given to the development and implementation of the student progress 
monitoring system in order to obtain information similar to the above for all students. 



QUALITY MEASURE D: Number of Students Returning from Previous Quarters 

Bacicground 

Although there are many reasons why students cannot attend ciasses in any one 
quarter, or why they drop out altogether, the quality of the program is one of those 
reasons. Students who continue studies from quarter to quarter show commitment to 
a program and progress toward completion. A report on retention in the community 
college system was conducted in 1987 (Lincoln and Smith, 1987). That study is a 
more extensive discussion of retention issues. 

Efforts are underway to develop a meaningftil defmition of retention for community 
college students. Factors which must be considered in developing such a measure 
include the level of student preparedness, type of program (certificate, degree, 
diploma), level of student participation (part-time vs. full-time), program offering, 
student intent, etc. It is possible that a single measure of retention will not be 
appropriate but rather differ<*nt measures may be necessary for different groups. 

The current definition of retention being used focuses on the percent of curriculum 
students who enroll in fall quarter and subsequently enroll in either winter or spring 
quarter. Specifically, using curriculum enrollment data, the proportion of students 
who enrolled in fall quarter, did not complete their program in fall quarter and 
subsequently enrolled in winter and/or spring quarter of the same year was calculated. 
Special studies students (non-credii), co-op students, and dual enrollment students 
were omitted from the analysis. Only data for the past three years could be examined 
due to the lack of student specific data on graduation prior to 1988. 

Implications 

It is not possible at this time to make any value judgments relative to the data on the 
proportion of fall curriculum enrollees who return for at least one other quarter 
during the same academic year. Further analysis needs to be conducted on the data to 
determine the impact of factors such as type of program, student intent, and 
attendance of students (part-time vs. full-time). In addition, an appropriate 
comparison group outside the North Carolina Community College System needs to 
be identified in order to determine what is a "good" retention rate. Finally, data from 
more than three years need to be examined in order to determine changes in retention 
rates over time. 

What can be said from the data that are available, however, is that the retention rate 
for the system is improving. This may be due to more students entering the college 
transfer program or may be a commentary on the state of the economy. That is to 
say, more people may be choosing to remain in school in order to acquire more 
marketable skills or may choose to stay in school until the job market improves. 
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Data 



PROPORTION OF FALL CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO 
SUBSEQUENTLY ENROLL IN THE WINTER AND/OR SPRING QUARTER 

OF THE SAME ACADEMIC YEAR 



YEAR % RE-ENROLL 

1988- 89 66.6 

1989- 90 67.6 

1990- 91 74.9 

Source: Planning and Research Unit, DCC 
Data: Quarterly Registration 
Contact: J. Keith Brown 

Recommendation 

A more comprehensive examination of student enrollment data should be conducted 
as resources permit. Factors which might affect retention, such as student intent, 
should be examined. In addition, student retention should be analyzed separately for 
full-time and part-time students. Information on retention rates for other community 
college systems should be collected. 
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FALL CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO SUBSEQUENTLY ENROLL IN THE WL^ITER AND/OR 
SPRING QUARTER OF THF, SAME ACADEMIC YEAR 



Initititioa 


FIB 


t989-t9 


1989.90 


1990-91 














< 1,000 










200 


64.0 


67.9 


81.6 




661 


67.4 


70.2 


84.3 




707 


64.3 


65.7 


72.2 




721 


69.2 


72,3 


79.2 


Amos CC 


743 


56.3 


51.9 


53.4 


MeDowdl TCC 


676 




71.4 


81.6 


Martin CC 


M2 


68.0 


68.8 


82.8 




935 


77.3 


74.2 


90.5 














I.OOO-I.Q^? 










1,061 


64.0 


72,2 


77.4 




1.093 


61.6 


56.5 


69.0 


MavlMi! CC 


1|196 


62J 


70.6 


77.4 


MalifBM CC 


1,263 


71.1 


74.3 


88.3 


Kiuksn^ CC 


1,294 


62.9 


69.1 


79.2 


CutefH CC 


1,304 


73.4 


73.3 


81.5 


^>mn«/M CC 


1,309 


75.6 


73.7 


87.8 


SotttkwMixn CC 


1,355 


68.5 


68.3 


74.2 


NaibCC 


1,361 


61.7 


72.4 


77.7 


WilMM CC 


1,381 


65.7 


68.8 


73.C 


Cdle^ of tW Albctntrie 


1,435 


67.3 


69.1 


74.7 




1,497 


66.0 


69.5 


78.6 


Cleveland CC 


1,509 


66.9 


63.3 


72.3 




1,510 


71.9 


72.5 


83.7 




1,543 


71.0 


71.6 


83.2 


Haywood CC 


1,558 


71.2 


74.3 


82.7 


Sunly CC 


1,588 


63.1 


66.1 


72.6 


Blue Ridfte CC 


1,597 


69.9 


71.3 


82.9 


Ricbinottd CC 


1,615 


75.4 


73.4 


90.0 


RindotpbCC 


1.662 


76.0 


79.5 


95.3 


RocldaiMni CC 


1,790 


74.0 


80.4 


85.6 


EdReoorabe CC 


1.860 


70.0 


71J 


73.6 


Crawa CC 


1,934 


69.1 


69.7 


77.0 


Robcaon CC 


1.963 


67.4 


70.7 


78.8 














^000-2,999 








liotbemalCC 


2,046 


69.3 


70.0 


77.4 


CildwdlCC 


2,119 


64.9 


74.7 


74.2 


VMc«*Gnaville CC 


2,133 


69.1 


70.6 


79.6 


DavidtoB CC 


2.255 


73.6 


76.9 


83.2 


Wayne CC 


2,441 


76.5 


75.7 


86.8 


Wilkea CC 


2,463 


71.4 


75.5 


82.6 


Surry CC 


2,473 


70.2 


73.9 


8t.3 


Weatcni Piedmont CC 


2,500 


67.6 


70.5 


74.8 


Ijenoir CC 


1503 


74.5 


76.0 


84.5 


Rowan •Cab«fru t CC 


2,669 


61.7 


65.2 


76.7 


JobaatoQ CC 


2,682 


76.2 


73.8 


79.9 


Cape FearCC 


2,822 


66.5 


68.8 


73.7 


Sandhilli CC 


2,875 


79.6 


81.2 


89.0 


Kit CC 


2,921 


70.2 


62.9 


63.8 














3.000>4.999 








CttawtM Valley CC 


3,005 


65.4 


67.2 


78.6 


Ga«to«CC 


3,011 


68.4 


68.0 


77.4 


Aabevi)lfr*BUacocnbc TCC 


3,082 


69.7 


68.2 


72.0 


Coaatal Card in* CC 


3.253 


69.1 


66.7 


69.5 


Alaroanct CC 


3.3t6 


66.5 


67.4 


75.2 


Dutliatii CC 


3,457 


59.9 


59.9 


65.1 


Central Carolina CC 


3.553 


65.9 


64.7 


76.0 


Forsytb CC 


4.187 


69.6 


72.0 


75.9 














> 5,000 








WakeCC 


5,348 


59.1 


60.8 


63.5 


GvilfcrdCC 


6,122 


71.2 


63.5 


74.0 


Fayetteville CC 


6,910 


66.6 


64.0 


75.3 


Central Wedmoot CC 


10.048 


55.5 


60.5 


65.6 
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QUALITY MEASURE £: Rate of Success on Licensure Exams 
Backf^round 

There are 27 technicalA'ocational curricuiums which prepare students for licensing 
exams. Not ail the licensing boards have cooperated with the Department by 
providing data. This year data from fourteen of ths licensing boards were obtained. 
The data obtained from the licensing boards is for first time test takers who took the 
exam between July 1, 1990 and June 30, 1991. The one exception to this is the 
insurance exam results which were for January 1, 1991 - December 31, 1991. 

Passing rates indicate how successful the program has been. However, passing rates 
can be affected by the native ability of the students or their preparation prior to 
entering the curriculum. In addition, many students take coursework to learn a skill 
and do not necessarily intend to become licensed. Since these students do not take 
the licensure test, the success of programs in their preparation cannot be determined 
using passing rates on exams. Finally, without established baselines on examination 
passing rates it is difficult to make judgements as to what constitutes a "good" or 
"bad" passing rate. 

Implications 

In the case of nursing, graduates of associate degree and baccalaureate degree 
programs take the same examination to become licensed as a registered nurse, and 
community college associate degree graduates have consistently had higher passing 
rates than baccalaureate nursing program graduates. 

The nursing data show very high passing rates for community college graduates, 
indicating that continued support for this program is warranted. Nursing scores have 
been maintained even though the numbers enrolled and completing are expanding 
rapidly. 

Data on the passing rates for 23 other exams were obtained. The data for several of 
these exams, however, were available for the first time this year. No trend data in 
passing rates for community college students on these exams are available. In 
addition, comparative data on passing rates for students who were not enrolled in 
community colleges or students in training programs in other states were not 
available. This limits our ability to evaluate how well our students are doing. 

Four of the licensure exams had a passing rate of less than 70 percent. At this point 
it is not known why the rates were as low as they were nor how these rates compare 
with the passing rates of other schools. In the cases ot real estate and insurance, it 
should be pointed out that students do not have to complete the program to be eligible 
for the licensure exam. It is likely that a large number of students taking the exam, 
especially those taking the exam for the first time (which are reported here), have 
only completed the minimum required courses for the exam, not the entire program. 
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Data 



PERCENTAGE OF NCCCS GRADUATES PASSING 
THE NC LICENSING EXAM FOR NURSES (RN), 1986-91 



YEAR #OFCCGRAD. 

TAKING EXAM 



CC GRADUATES 
AS % OF TOTAL 
TAKING EXAM 



% OF GRADUATES % NON-CC TAKERS 
PASSING EXAMS PASSING EXAM 

HOSPITAL UNIV. 











DIPLOMA 




1987 


989 


61 


86 


92 


31 


1988 


884 


48 


88 


86 


80 


1989 


1,078 


71 


88 


83 


85 


1990 


1,303 


73 


94 


94 


92 


1991 


1,332 


73 


94 


94 


91 



Source: NC Board of Nursing 

Frequency: Exam administered biannuaiiy. 
Scope: System level data. 

Contact: Mary Ann Brewer, NC Board of Nursing; 

Vercie Filer, Curriculum Coc rdinator of Nursing Programs, DCC. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS PASSING 
LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 



FIELD NUMBER OF STUDENTS % PASSING EXAM 

TAKING EXAM 

Aviation Maintenance 42 96 

Cosmetology 693 72 

Dental Assisting 159 76 

Dental Hygiene 110 95 
Emergency Medical 

Defibrillation 496 96 

Ambulance Attendant 214 93 

Emergency Medical Tech. 3,514 73 

EMT-Intermediate 639 93 

Mobile Nurse 19 100 

EMT-Paramedic 51 96 

EMT-Advanced 105 100 

Insurance 

Life, Accident, Health 705 66 

Fire & Casualty 976 55 

Medical Records 6 83 

Medical Sonography 20 60 

Nursing 

RN 1,332 94 

FN 860 95 

Occupational Therapy 24 63 

Optical Lab 15 80 

Physical Therapist Assistant 45 89 

Real Estate 

Broker 396 68 

Sales 1,760 72 

Veterinary Medicine Tech. 20 100 



ERIC 27 



Source: Planning and Research Unit, DCC 



Contact: Paul Nagy 
Recommendation 

These data are especially valuable. They have a direct and unambiguous relationship 
to the quality of the program and should be carefully monitored over time. 

The remaining licensing boards must begin to supply the data on community college 
graduates. Difficulties identifying these graduates can and should be overcome. 
Comparative data on passing rates for each licensure exam should be identified and 
collected. 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 



NURSING 



PRACTICAL NimSB RBQtSTORBD NURSB 



INSTTIVnON 


PTE 


0 TESTED 


%PASS 




%PASS 
















< 1,000 










Fimlico CC 


200 










Mcwtftrrocyy CC 


661 


17 


76 






DUikn CC 


707 










Tn-cuunlv CC 


721 


11 


100 






Afttoo CC 


743 


18 


94 






McDcMvell CC 


876 


15 


80 








U2 










Ro#nokc*Cbowiii CC 


935 


29 


93 


18 


100 
















1)000*1,999 












1,051 






53 


94 


Rnmtunrk CC* 


1,093 


13 


100 






MavUnd CC 


1,196 


16 


100 






Halt fax CC 


1,263 












1,294 










CmHttti CC 


1,304 


16 


100 






c.fncMiiA CC 


1,309 






22 


91 


SoudiWMttfn CC 


1,353 


10 


100 






NtibCC 


1,3^1 










WilioflTCC 

ilvun A WW 


1,381 










CollcfiB oi tfaf Albemiftc 


1,435 


12 


100 


IS 


100 


Souths Mlcfn CC 


1,497 


10 


100 


40 


93 


Clcvduid CC 


1,509 


14 


100 






Mitchell CC 


1.510 






25 


96 


Beaufoit Co. CC 


1,543 






33 


100 


Hiywood CC 


1,558 


13 


100 






Stinly CC 


1,588 






28 


96 


BlucRidfteCC 


1,597 






27 


too 


Rictunood CC 


1,615 


13 


85 


14 


93 


Rindolpb CC 


1,662 






13 


92 


Rockiag^tm CC 


1,790 


16 


81 


16 


94 


EditeoMiibe CC 


1,860 










Crtven CC 


1,934 


15 


93 


47 


89 


Robctoo CC 


1,963 


29 


93 


21 


100 
















2.000.^900 










ItolbemulCC 


2046 


10 


100 






Caldwell CCJtTI 


2119 


35 


94 


38 


100 


Vtnoe'Granvtllc CC 


2133 


9 


100 


19 


89 


DtvidaoB CC 


2255 






27 


96 


WtyncCC 


2441 






22 


100 


Wilkc* CC 


2463 






19 


100 


Suiry CC 


2473 






32 


100 


Wcslere Pif dmonl CC 


2500 






38 


87 


Lenoir CC 


2503 


20 


95 


14 


93 


Rowtn-CiUmii CC 


2669 


21 


95 


36 


83 


Jobnttoii CC 


2682 


24 


100 


22 


95 


Cape Pear CC 


2822 


15 


93 






SandbillaCC 


2875 


14 


86 


36 


97 


PiltCC 


2921 


39 


97 


33 


94 
















3,000-4,999 










Catawba Valley CC 


3,005 






35 


91 


OaitGB Colleie 


3,011 






23 


100 


Aikev{||e*BMnoorabe TCC 


3,062 


30 


93 


45 


96 


Consul Carolina CC 


3,253 


13 


100 


21 


100 


Alamance CC 


3.M6 


35 


100 


28 


89 


Durbam CC 


?.457 


30 


90 


21 


100 


Central Carolina CC 


3,553 


32 


97 


19 


84 


FoaytbTCX: 


4,187 


63 


90 


82 


98 
















> 5.000 










Wake TCC 


5.348 






72 


96 


noilfofdTCC 


6,122 


62 


100 


41 


100 


FaydtevilleTCC 


6,910 


21 


90 


48 


88 


Centnl Piedmont CC 


10,048 


15 


100 


50 


100 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTinCATION EXAMINATIONS 

EMERGENCY MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

EMBR.MEP>TBCR 



EMT IKTBRMBD. 



INSTnvnON 



PTE 



# TESTED 



fTBSTBD 



%rAss 



EMT. ADVANCED 



«1ESTED 



%PASS 



< 1.000 



PirollooCC 



200 



13 



69 



MnntgoinrfV CC 



661 



20 



65 



100 



Tri-cottoty CC 



707 



721 



27 



33 
100 



100 



10 



100 



AiummCC 



743 



62 



66 



20 



93 



100 



MrDosMcll CC 



MtftinCC 



RoMokA -Cbowia CC 



876 



33 



80 



882 



25 



32 



933 



35 



64 



t.OOO-1.999 



Jiract Spwnt CC 



Bnmiwick CC 



Msyltad 



CC 



1.061 
1.093 



22 



55 



67 



57 



56 



68 



12 



100 



100 



HilifmCC 



1,263 



43 



67 



100 



Picdmoot CC 



1.294 



19 



84 



CirtCTdCC 



1.304 



77 



77 



100 



S ^mpton CC 



1.309 



30 



50 



Soutbwettern CC 



Na&bCC 



l,i55 



24 



92 



34 



1.361 



99 



63 



12 



88 



100 



WilftooTCC 



Ct-JIcge of the AJbcniirie 



L381 



29 



45 



1.435 



110 



72 



23 



100 



96 



26 



100 



Soutbcutr*fi CC 



1.497 



39 



64 



100 



aew'-ndCC 



1.509 



40 



63 



20 



80 



Mitchdl CC 



1,510 



35 



54 



Bf^ufort Ca CC 



Hiv>yood CC 



Stanly CC 



57 



67 



1.558 



54 



74 



1.588 



22 



64 



100 



83 



100 



mue Ridge CC 



1.597 



34 



85 



Ricbroond CC 



1.615 



64 



56 



Randolph CC 



1.662 



66 



71 



Rodcinjbam CC 



RdgecPtnbcCC 



1.790 



25 



64 



L860 



40 



16 



100 



100 



Criven CC 



1.934 



86 



81 



20 



85 



100 



RobMonCC 



1.963 



34 



71 



12 



100 



2.000>2,999 



isntbemwICC 



L046 



44 



70 



17 



82 



100 



Cil«K»ell CCATI 



M19 



36 



79 



100 



100 



Vtnn*Oraov{llc CC 



2.133 



86 



67 



57 



96 



DavidMii CT 



2.255 



90 



61 



16 



94 



100 



WsywcCC 



2,441 



85 



67 



WtlkctCC 



Suriy CC 



Wctleni PifdroontCC 



Ijenoir CC 



2.463 



31 



84 



2,473 



73 



2.500 



44 



73 
68 



18 
4 



2.503 



39 



74 



83 



75 



100 



50 



18 



100 



Rowan -CabimviCC 



2.669 



114 



81 



100 



JobnitoB CC 



Cape Pear CC 



2,682 



37 



54 



54 



2,822 



96 



78 



13 



94 



100 



Sandhills CC 



PittCC 



Catawba CC 



Gaiton College 



2.875 



2.921 



22 
54 



59 



76 



3,000-4.999 



3.005 



29 



86 



3.011 



82 



73 



too 



100 
100 



A&hevine- Bu BcombeTCC 



3,082 



118 



78 



58 



98 



Coaital Cf otina CC 



3.253 



AlanxnceCC 



3,316 



111 
47" 



89 



40 



87 



88 



100 



DurbamCC 



84 



Central Carolina CC 



116 



72 



34 



100 



82 



FofiylhTCC 



4.187 



92 



73 



16 



> 5.000 



100 



WakcTCC 



5.348 



174 



OuilfofdTCC 



1)6 



^80_ 
"65 



24 



Fayctteville TCX: 



6.910 



(!rntnl Piedmont C'C 



B3 
167 



81 



93 



41 



100 



100 



78 



90 



100 



100 



ERIC 



25 



30 



PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 

EMERGENCY MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 



BMT DBFffiRILATION AMBUlAN.ATITiND. MOBILE NURSE EMT FARAMBPIC 



iNSTmmoN 


PTE 


# TESTED 


%PA.SS 


» TESTED 


%PASS 


» TESTED 


%PASS 


# TESTED 


%PASS 
























<1.000 


















Pimljpo CC 


200 


9 


100 














Montjtotnay CC 


661 














25 


92 


niidf n cr 


707 


















Tri county CC 


721 






8 


75 










Aiuon CC 


743 


5 


100 














M.rXiwcll CC 


876 


















Martin CC 


S82 


















Ro«noke«Oawu CC 


935 


25 


96 




































1.000.1.990 


















Jimn Spnint CC 


1.061 


10 


90 














BruuswickCC 


1.093 






18 


100 










Maylaod CC 


1.196 


4 


100 














}m»K CC 


1.263 






6 


100 


1 


100 






Picdnont CC 


1.294 










1 


100 


1 


100 


Cirtfrct CC 


1,304 


32 


94 


21 


90 










Simpson CC 


1,309 


















Southwestern CC 


1.355 


7 


100 


10 


90 










Na&b CC 


1.361 










1 


100 


17 


82 


Wihon TCC 


1.381 










2 


100 


11 


100 


CcJIege of the AJbctnaHe 


1.435 


38 


97 


1 


0 






I 


100 


Southraatem CC 


1.497 


















Cleveland CC 


1.309 










1 


100 


3 


100 


Mitchell CC 


1.510 


14 


93 














Beaufort Ca CC 


1.543 


10 


100 














Haywood CC 


1.558 










1 


100 


10 


100 


Sta nJv ' C 


1.588 


















Blue Kjdgf CC 


1.597 














1 


100 


Ricbmood CC 


1.615 


52 


96 














Kandolpb CC 


1.662 














6 


100 


Rockingham CC 


1,790 














13 


100 


Bds^rombe CC 


1,860 










4 


100 


4 


100 


Craven CC 


1.934 


10 


100 


10 


100 










Robeson CC 


1.963 


5 


60 




































2,000-2.999 


















Ivithermal CC 


2,046 










1 


100 


25 


96 


Caldwell CCftTI 


2,119 


2 


100 










8 


100 


Vanrr-Grwiville CC 


2.133 


45 


98 


8 


75 










Oavidson CC 


2,255 






10 


100 






45 


100 


Wayne CC 


2.441 


7 


86 


27 


93 










Wilkes CC 


2,463 














9 


100 


Surry CC 


2.473 














13 


100 


Western Picdmoot CC 


2,300 














38 


100 


l^nojf CC 


2,303 


3 


100 


?.3 


96 










Rowan-Cabsmia CC 


2.669 














18 


83 


Jobnttoo CC 


2,682 


24 


96 










3 


67 


CapeFc«rCC 


2,822 


I 


100 


1 


100 






13 


100 


Sandhill* CC 


2.875 


20 


100 


11 


91 










PittCC 


2.921 






12 


92 
































3.000-3.999 


















Catawbt Valley CC 


3.005 














19 


100 


Oattrm Colteft^ 


3,011 


















A &hev) lie* Bud combe TCC 


3,062 


90 


98 


36 


94 


3 


100 


65 


98 


Cosatal CirdiM CC 


3.253 














19 


95 


Altminoe CC 


3,316 


78 


95 










8 


63 


Durham CC 


3.457 


5 


80 










23 


100 


CentrsI Carotins CC 


3.553 














1 


100 


FonytbTCC 


4,187 






12 


92 


2 


100 


17 


100 
























> 5.000 


















Wake TCC 


5.348 


















CniilfordTCC 


6,122 










2 


100 ^ 


53 


94 


Fayetteville TCC 


6,910 














9 


100 


Central PtedmcAtCC 


10.048 














43 


98 



26 31 



PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTMCATION EXAMINATIONS 

REAL ESTATE 



SAUg BROKKR 



iNsnrunoN 


FTB 


# TKTED 


% PASS 


# TESTED 


%PASS 
















< 1,000 










famliooCC 


200 


1 


100 


3 


100 


MoBtioaicrv CC 


661 










WadeoCC 


707 


8 


50 






TH-omoty CC 


721 


16 


69 


7 


43 


AmmCC 


743 


15 


67 






McDowell CC 


876 


7 


71 






MailiaCC 


682 










RoMoke^ChofWu CC 


933 
























1,000.1,999 










Jtinei SfNVBl CC 


1.061 


4 


50 






Bi.iotwick CC 


1.093 


57 


75 


14 


100 


MayludCC 


1.196 


9 


78 






HalifuCC 


1.263 


16 


69 


2 


100 


Ke^knaotCC 


1,294 


8 


88 






Carter d CC 


1.304 


11 


91 






Saroptoo CC 


1.309 


3 


67 






Sou tbwMtera CC 


1.3SS 


17 


65 






NatbCC 


1.361 


40 


78 


12 


58 


WiltoaTCC 


1.381 


10 


80 


1 


100 


Cdleffof tkc AlbcntiHc 


1.43S 


45 


53 


2 


100 


SoutbcBiteni CC 


1,497 


3 


67 


2 


50 


ClevdaDd CC 


1.309 


8 


75 






Mttdidt CC 


1,310 


13 


77 






Bfjufoft Co. CC 


1*343 


9 


67 


5 


60 


Haywood CC 


1.338 


11 


55 






StrndyCC 


1.388 


12 


50 


3 


67 


BlucRidscCC 


1.397 


22 


82 






Richmond CC 


1.613 


2 


100 






Randolpb CC 


1.662 


21 


57 


2 


100 


RockiBriiam CC 


1.790 


5 


80 


6 


67 


Bditecnnbc CC 


1.860 


17 


82 






Crawa CC 


1,934 


12 


92 


5 


80 


Robeaoft CC 


1.963 


1 


0 


1 


100 
















^000.^999 










l»o<ttemul CC 


2.046 


19 


42 






Caldwell CCJtTI 


2,119 


25 


52 


4 


100 


Vaflce-Gmville CC 


2,133 


8 


50 






Davidaon CC 


2,253 


48 


79 


6 


83 


Wayne CC 


2,441 


7 


71 






Wilket CC 


2,463 


17 


47 


5 


80 


Sorry CC 


2,473 


24 


50 


8 


63 


Wettem Ficdnioot CC 


2,500 


21 


71 


3 


20 


UootrCC 


^503 


12 


83 


1 


100 


Rowaa Cabtrmt CC 


2,669 


51 


53 


5 


60 


Johnatoa CC 


2,682 


20 


75 






Cape Fe«r CC 


2,822 


53 


75 


40 


70 


Sandbitlt CC 


2,873 


45 


62 


11 


64 


Pitt CC 


2,921 


35 


80 


9 


78 
















3.00O.4.999 










Catawba Valley CC 


^ no3 


43 


70 


13 


85 


GaotoB ColleRe 


3.011 


82 


71 


15 


73 


Aabevillo-Buaconbe TCC 


3,082 


9 


89 


3 


67 


C<>»stal Cardina CC 


3,253 


24 


67 


3 


100 


AlaroaAccCC 


3,316 


49 


71 


19 


84 


DufharaCC 


3,437 


104 


54 


17 


88 


Central CjroliM CC 


3.353 


24 


75 


9 


44 


FoftythTCC 


4,187 


78 


72 


10 


60 
















> 5.000 










Wake TCC 


5.348 


68 


84 


26 


69 


OMilfofdTCC 


6.122 


97 


66 


34 


85 


Payrtteville TCC 


6,910 


43 


58 


10 


70 


Cdttra) fiedmoot CC 


10,048 


351 


68 


78 


62 



PASSING RATES ON I JCENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 

INSURANQi 



UPB, ACCIDEl^. HEALTH FIRBik CASUALTV 



INS im mow 


1 — 

PTE 




% fASS 


f TESTED 


% PASS 
















< 1,UW 












ZUVi 












661 












707 








. 


Tri» county CC 


721 










AlUQQ CC 


743 










iviri/owcil 


876 






4 


0 




882 


10 


50 


15 


53 




933 


1 


100 






^ 












' 












iOMet Spfoot CC 


1,061 


2 


100 






Tl ■! ^ ■ 11 J lit f^^^ 


1,093 






2 


100 




1,196 










nHIIIIci V>v 


1,263 


4 


50 


9 


44 


. _| 1 __|_M 1 


1,274 










Lanerct LL 


1,304 






9 


78 




1,309 










Soulhwcstern CC 


1,353 






A 


25 


11 lU lA^ 


1,361 


30 


70 


45 


44 




1,381 


2 


100 








1,433 


13 


62 


26 


54 


t* — ^1- ^ - - /^/^ 


1,497 


2 


100 


6 


33 




1,509 












1,510 


5 


20 


6 


67 


l>cJuIOiT M>i 


1,543 










iiiywooa 


l,33o 


1 


100 


2 


100 


Ci.niv rr 


1, jbo 










DiUC IUOJ|C 


1.597 






3 


33 




1,615 






1 


0 


Rindnlnk TP 


1.662 


6 


oi 


1 1 


45 




1.790 


5 


an 
BU 


22 


36 




1.860 


33 


33 


10 


50 




1.934 






6 


50 




1.963 


4 


tJ 


8 


38 
















2,000-2,999 










ItAlhetmat rr* 


2,046 


24 




10 


44 




2,119 


16 


/3 


15 


47 


V incx'iiTanviiic 


2,133 










nttt^ft M CC 


2.255 25 


to 


86 


65 


wiync \*\^ 


2.441 






8 


25 


WIIKCS \*\^ 


2,463 


5 


80 


20 


65 


QklVTW PP 


2,473 


3 


67 


5 


60 


wcsicTD noafnoni 


2,500 


6 


33 


5 


80 


1 M/U. pp 


2,503 


42 


64 


51 


55 




2,669 


80 


45 


35 


29 


InkfiKtnM PP 


^682 


10 


40 


18 


33 


P«n^ liMr PP 


^822 






16 


13 


C.n/lkill. PP 
oimlDliil ^.U' 


2.875 


II 


42 


18 


44 


Pitt CC 


2,921 


8 


75 


9 


44 
















3,000-4.999 










P*l» uK* VaIIaw PP 

Llur vut V iiiey u\> 


3,005 


26 


69 


27 


63 


Oiitcn CoUejte 


3,011 










Abbeville- BuBoombe TCC 


3.082 


18 


83 


27 


70 


Coutal Caroliiu CC 


3,25 ^ 


12 


67 


27 


70 


AlamtAccCC 


3,^16 


11 


73 


34 


56 


Durham CC 


3.457 






5 


100 


CentnJ CaroliiiB CC 


I., 53 3 






7 


29 


FuaythTCC 




5 


too 


26 


58 
















* 5.000 










Wikc TCC 


5,34;? 


17 


76 


37 


59 


OuilfwdTCC 


6122 


8 


75 


20 


40 


FiyrttrviMe TCC 


6,910 


71 


90 


90 


70 


CentrtI Piwhnofrt CC 


10,046 


188 


66 


185 


59 



ERIC 



28 :)3 



PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 



COSMETOIOOY VBTCMNARY MBD. TTOt AVUTWIN MAIN. OrTKrALLAB. 



INSTTTUnON 


FIB 


#TOTBD 


%PASS 


OTBSTBD 


%PASS 


# TESTED 


%PASS 


# TESTED 


«PASS 
























< 1,000 


















Pimlioo CC 


200 


















MoatfiometyCC 


661 


















Bladeo CC 


707 


18 


33 














Tri.count> CC 


721 


















Anson CC 


743 


















McDowell CC 


876 


9 


89 














MirtinCC 


m 


18 


44 














Ro ..lokc-Oiowu CC 


935 


26 


50 




































1,000-2.000 


















limes SpfVRt CC 


1,061 


11 


73 














Brufliwick CC 


1.093 


20 


80 














MiyltadCC 


1.196 


17 


88 














Hilifix CC 


1.263 


















Pie^knoQt CC 


1,294 


23 


65 














Cuteret CC 


1.304 


29 


76 














Simpioo CC 


1.309 


37 


59 














Soulbweiteni CC 


1.335 


20 


90 














NiihCC 


1.361 


13 


62 














WiliooTCC 


1,38! 


















Colleoe of the Albctnarie 


1.435 


6 


33 














SoutbeMtem CC 


1.497 


26 


69 














aevdtndCC 


1,509 


















MWArM CC 


1.510 


















Hfaufofl Co. CC 


1,543 


15 


60 














Htvwood CC 


1,558 


11 


82 














Stanly CC 


1,588 


1 


100 














niucRidftcCC 


1.597 


21 


62 














Richmond CC 


1,615 


















Randolph CC 


1.662 


















RodcinjU^am CC 


1,790 


26 


62 














Edft^oomheCC 


1.860 


39 


41 














Craven CC 


1.934 


14 


86 














RobcsooCC 


1,963 


54 


67 




































2,000-2.999 


















liotbermal CC 


2.046 


24 


83 














CaldNvdl CCJkTI 


2.119 


17 


71 














Vanoe>Granville CC 


2.133 


63 


43 














DavidionCC 


2.255 


















Wayne CC 


2.441 










83 


96 






Wilkes CC 


2.463 


















Surry CC 


2.473 


















Western Piedmoal CC 


2.500 


















[xnoir CC 


2.503 


51 


47 














Rowtn-Cabsmia CC 


2.669 


















Job niton CC 


2,682 


46 


59 














r^pcFesfCC 


2.822 


















SaodbilliCC 


2.875 


41 


59 














PittCC 


^921 








































3.000.4.999 


















Caijwbs Valley CC 


3,005 


















Gattoo Colleice 


3,011 


















Aaheville-BuDoombc TCC 


3.082 




















3,233 


10 


100 














AJimsDctCC 


3.316 


















DurhsmCC 


3.437 














15 


80 


Centrtl Caiolina CC 


3,553 


20 


70 


20 


100 










FonythTCC 


4,187 








































> 5.000 


















Wake TCC 


5.348 


















CfUilfof dice 


6,122 


41 


78 














Fayctteville TCC 


6,910 


















Central KedmonI CC 


10,048 




















29 

3'i 



PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 



INSTTTUnON 


FIB 


# TESTED 


at ttACC 




^ r 


1 TFSTED 


%PASS 


$ TESTED 


%PASS 
























< 1,000 


















Pamlico CC 


200 


















Montgomery CC 


661 


















IMaden CC 


707 


















Tr-cxtiHty CC 


721 


















Anson CC 


743 


















McDovveH CC 


876 


















Mirlin CC 


U2 














11 


55 


Roanokc-Chowui CC 










































1,00(>1,999 


















James Spruot CC 


1,061 


















Bruniwick CC 


1,093 


















MaylandCC 


1|196 


















tlalifaxCC 


1,263 


















Pif Anont CC 


1,294 


















Cartcyet CC 


1,304 




















1,309 


















Southwcalmi CC 


1,353 


















Naib CC 


1,361 














5 


100 


WilionTCC 


1,381 


















Coile|^ of the Albemarle 


1,435 


















Soulbcaalcrn CC 


1,497 


















ClrvrJand CC 


1,509 


















Mitchell CC 


1,510 


















Braufoft Co. CC 


1,543 


















Haywood CC 


1,558 


















Stanly CC 


1,588 


















niue Ridfse CC 


1,597 


















Richmond CC 


1,615 


















Randolph CC 


1,662 


















Rockinehim CC 


1,790 


















rdgfcoinbc CC 


1,860 


















CravTD CC 


1,934 


















Robeson CC 


1,963 


























































Isotbermal CC 




















Caldwril OCftTI 


'9 110 

2,119 




— . 






9 


67 






Vance>CT»Bville CC 




















Davidun CC 


2,255 


















Wayne CC 


2,441 


1 4 

1 J 


SO 


16 


100 










Wilkea CC 


2,40j 


















Surry CC 


2,473 


















Western Piedmont CC 


ZjUU 


1 A 


64 














iTnoir CC 


2,503 


















RcAvin-Cf bftfTVk CC 




1 7 

1 / 


82 














Johnnoo CC 




















Cip<Fc<fCC 


2,822 


















SindbilU CC 


2,875 


















PitI CC 


2,921 










11 


54 




























3,000-3,999 


















rali\fcin Valley CC 


3,005 


















Ciaston Colleft 


3,011 


















Aibeville-Buocninbc TCC 


3,062 


1 1 


100 


17 


88 










Co4iUl Cardina CC 


3.253 


17 


82 


14 


100 










Aliminoc CC 


3,316 


12 


58 














Durbam CC 


3,457 


















Central Carolina CC 


3.553 


















Fonyth TCC 


4.187 








































> 3.000 


















Wake TCC 


5.348 


















(Tuilftvd TCC 


6,122 


20 


80 


27 


96 










Fivctleville TCC 


6,910 


43 


77 


13 


85 






11 


100 




10,048 


10 


50 


23 


100 






18 


100 



QUALITY MEASURE F: Currentness of Equipment 



Background 

If colleges are to prepare students for the increasingly complex technological 
demands of the workplace, equipment that is appropriate to the skills students need to 
develop must be made available. It is not possible to adequately prepare workers for 
21st Century jobs using ?Oth Century technology. A key component of fostering a 
"culture of quality" at community college institutions is the availability of equipment 
that is appropriate to the skills being taught. 

Manufacturing today is very different from a decade ago, involving more automated 
processes that are computer driven. Today's worker must be skilled in this new 
technology if the needs of business and industry are to be met. 

To assess the availability of appropriate equipment in the community college system, 
data were examined on the age of equipment in use in the system. The assumption 
underlying this analysis is that the development of skills needed in today's workplace 
requires experience with and knowledge of equipment that is current and up-to-date. 

Implications 

Data were collected on the age of equipment currently in use in the community 
college system. As can be seen from the pie chart below, 69 percent of aP equipment 
currently in use in the system is greater than five years old, and 34 percent of that 
equipment is more than ten years old. This compares with data obtained in 1991 
which indicated that 66 percent of all equipment was greater than five years old. It 
can be seen from this comparison that equipment is aging at a faster rate than new 
equipment is being purchased. This information, coupled with the fact that 95 
percent of the equipment has a depreciating life of five to seven years, suggests that 
an unacceptably high proportion of the equipment being used for training in the 
system is either obsolete or on the verge of obsolescence. 




Data 



AGE OF EQUIPMENT 



6 TO 10 YEARS 
34% 




35% 



Source: Equipment Dilibite, DCC 
Conlicl: Eugene HInlon 



Recommendation 



This measure should continue to be developed and refined. Future development 
should focus not just on the age of the equipment, but on the match between the 
equipment being used in training and the skills needed by workers in the various 
occupations. 



ERIC 
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QUAI JTY MEASURE G: Percent of Libraries Meeting American College and 

Researcli Library Standards for Community, Junior 
and Technical Colleges 

Background 

Like current equipment, up-to-date libraries or learning resource centers are a key 
measure of the health of educational institutions. They provide the resources needed 
by students of all levels in the pursuit of education to support their classroom efforts. 

The Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL) has adopted standards 
for learning resource centers at community, junior and technical colleges. Based on 
an institution's full-time equivalent (PTE) enrollment, the standards establish 
"minimum" and "excellent" levels for various areas of the learning resource centers 
(e.g., staff, collections, budget). In effect, ACRL has established a "yardstick" by 
which an institution, or a system, can measure the adequacy of its library resources. 

Using the ACRL standards, data on the system libraries were collected and analyzed. 
The purpose of the analysis was to determine what percent of the institutions meet the 
ACRL standards at either the "minimum" or "excellent" level. Only those factors in 
the standards for which data were readily available were included in the analysis. 
Data related to services are not now available and therefore were not included in this 
analysis. 

Implications 

Data on library operating expenditures, serial holdings, book collection size, library 
staff, and square footage of facilities were collected on each college. This 
information was compared with the "minimum" and "excellent" levels defined by 
ACRL for each measure. It is im; ortant to note that different levels are specified for 
each measure depending on the PTE of the college. In conducting the analysis, 
colleges were matched with the levels specified for their PTE. Though the standards 
do not differentiate between PTE and curriculum PTE, such a differentiation was 
made in this analysis. That is, our colleges were matched with the PTE level for each 
measure based on their curriculum PTE, not total PTE. The result of this approach is 
to make the most favorable judgement of our library resources, since in fact our 
learning resource centers must also serve the non-curriculum students. 

The data indicate that the majority of the system's libraries do not meet the 
"miiiimum" levels specified by ACRL. In the area of expenditures per PTE, only 
four colleges met the minimum level, with one college meeting the excellent level. 
In only two cases did a library meet the "excellent" level for any one measure. It 
appears, based on this information, that the system libraries are in great need of 
upgrading. It should also be noted that if full PTE had been used in the analysis 
instead of using curriculum PTE, the results would have been even more dismal. 
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LEARNING RESOURCE CENTERS: 
COMPLIANCE WITH ACRL STANDARDS 

MEASURE BELOW MINIMUM LEVEL EXCELLENT 





STANDARD 






LEVEL 






# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# of Book Titles 


44 


76 


13 


22 


1 


2 


Serial Subscriptions 


38 


66 


20 


34 


0 


0 


Expenditure per FTE 
Minus Salaries 


53 


91 


4 


7 


1 


2 


Library Staff 


44 


76 


14 


24 


0 


0 


Square Footage 


57 


98 


1 


2 


0 


0 



Source: Planning and Research Unit, DCC 

Data: Statistical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina 

Contact: Paul Nagy 



Recommendation 

This measure should continue to be refined. Data on the number of services provided 
by each college's learning resource center should be collected. The appropriateness 
of the facilities measure (square footage of library) should be closely examined to 
determine its usefulness in assessing the quality of the system's libraries. 
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QUALITY MEASURE H: Number of Students Moving From One Level of 

Literacy to Another Level of Literacy 

Background 

In literacy programs, as in all community college programs, the number of people 
who complete a program is not a real indicalor of the education being provided. 
Since it is not a compulsory system, people are free to come and go as their life 
circumstances or interests motivate them. However, they may benefit greatly from 
the classes they do attend and complete. Many of the people who most need literacy 
classes have not experienced success in school and have fears to overcome before 
they are willing to attend regularly. Movmg from illiteracy to a high school level 
education is a long and arduous process that takes a great deal of commitment. 

In literacy programs, students are often pressured by lack of money, other demands 
on their time and by other barriers to continuing their educations. In spite of the 
barriers, many adults do enroll for long enough periods of time to raise grade level 
abilities in reading, math and other skills, but still do not complete the entire 
program. With the testing programs put in place in the last few years, and with the 
student progress monitoring system, these gains will be measurable and will indicate 
real impacts of the literacy programs. 

Implications 

Data collected through the Uteracy Education Information System (LEIS) on student 
progress in literacy is presented in the pie chart below. As can be seen from the 
chart, 4 percent of all literacy students in 1990-91 advanced from the level of literacy 
that they entered to the next level of literacy and were still enrolled in the program; 
10 percent (12,105) of the literacy students completed the program they were in and 
exited the program. Of the 12,105 literacy students who completed a level of literacy 
and exited, 7,970 had completed all levels of literacy. If these students are removed 
from the analysis and the percent of students who advance to the next level is 
calculated based only on those students who had not completed the highest level of 
literacy, then the percent who advance to next level increases to 5 percent. 
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Data 



PERSISTENCE OF LITERACY STUDENTS 
ENROLLMENT: 120,347 



Persist In level 63% 
76241 




Completers 10% 
12106 



Advanced 4% 
6358 



Exited program 23% 
27643 



Source: Annual Literacy Report. DCC 
Contact: Terry Shelwood 



Recommendation 

Refinements in the analysis of data provided by the LEIS should continue. Efforts 
should be made to determine the level of literacy achieved by completers who exited 
the program. 
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QUALITY MEASURE I: Performance of Transfers After Two Semesters 



Background 

The primary aim of community college transfer programs is to provide educational 
experiences that will enable transfer students to make the transition to a baccalaureate 
program and perform as well as the students who start out at the n.ceiving institution. 

Technical and vocational programs are not designed to qualify students for transfer. 
However, programs such as Associate Degree Nursing and Engineering Technology 
allow students to concentrate on practical courses in the first two years and to 
complete the complementary portion of their programs later. Often, this enables the 
student to work in the field while getting his or her baccalaureate. It also may 
accommodate students who do not think they want to get a baccalaureate until after 
they have had some success in the eariy portion of the program. This type of 
program is likely to become more popular, especially as more working aduits decide 
they want a baccalaureate. 

The data on academic standing lire available only for students who first enrolled at 
the university during the summer or fall semester. This may exclude many 
community college transfers. Colleges which do not offer college transfer programs 
transfer students with certain technical and/or general education credits. These 
colleges may also be involved in a contractual program in which a senior college 
provides general education programs to the community college students. Students in 
some contractual programs while at the community college are not included in the 
data because the university involved in the contractual program considered them 
native students and not college transfer students. In addition the data is reported 
separately for students who transferred from community colleges with an approved 
college transfer program and from those without. Changes in the data being reported 
on community college transfers have already been made and some new data will be 
available in 1992. 

Implications 

The data show that after two semesters, community college students perform very 
well as measured both by academic standing and grades, and that their performance 
has improved markedly over the last five years. Data comparing community college 
transfers with native students are not available. 

It should be noted that since the data are for performance after two semesters and 
most transfers still need at least four semesters to graduate, few can have been 
expected to appear as graduates in this data. 
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ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS, AFTER 
TWO SEMESTERS, END OF YEAR MEASURES 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS* WHOSE STANDING IS: 





NUMBER 


GOOD 


PROBATION 


SUSPEND. 


WITH- 
DREW 


GRA 


1986-87 


1,741 


71.9 


10.2 


5.3 


10.3 


2.3 


1987-88 


1,897 


70.6 


10.8 


5.7 


11.6 


1.3 


1988-89 


1,984 


75.2 


10.0 


4.8 


9.3 


0.8 


1989-90 


2,326 


78.5 


8.4 


3.7 


8.6 


0.8 


1990-91 


2,573 


80.6 


6.6 


5.1 


7.2 


0.4 



*Numbers do not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES NOT OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS, 
AFTER TWO SEMESTERS, END OF YEAR MEASURES 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS* WHOSE STANDING IS: 





NUMBER 


GOOD 


PROBATION 


SUSPEND. 


WITH- 
DREW 


GRA 


1986-87 


591 


72.1 


8.5 


5.1 


14.4 


0.0 


1987-88 


524 


68.9 


6.1 


5.3 


19.3 


0.4 


1988-89 


569 


80.3 


3.7 


5.1 


10.4 


0.5 


1989-90 


536 


76.9 


6.2 


7.1 


9.9 


0.0 


1990-91 


615 


78.4 


4.4 


5.4 


11.9 


0.0 



*Numbers do not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 




TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR G.P.A., 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

PROGRAMS 



YEAR 


NUMBER 


FALL 
OrA 


END OF YEAR 


1986-87 


1,741 


2.48 


2.54 


1987-88 


1,897 


2.53 


2.56 


1988-89 


1,984 


2.56 


2.56 


1989-90 


2,326 


2.59 


2.59 


1990-91 


2,573 


2.56 


2.57 



TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR G.P.A., 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES NOT OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

PROGRAMS 



YEAR 


NUMBER 


FALL 
GPA 


END OF YEAR 
GPA 


1986-87 


591 


2.53 


2.61 


1987-88 


524 


2.48 


2.60 


1988-89 


569 


2.66 


2.73 


1989-90 


536 


2.50 


2.58 


1990-91 


615 


2.56 


2.59 



Source: UNC General Administration. 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: System and institution data. 

Contact: Diana Haywood, UNC General Administration. 



ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHOSE STANDING IS: 



Inititutiofl 


FTB 


NUMBBR 


GOOD 


PR0BA1X)N 


SUSPEND 


wrm. 

DREW 


OkAD 




















< 1.000 














P»r.iiicoCC* 


200 


«««« 






«««« 


«««« 


«««« 


Mtxitgcuncry CC 


661 


«««« 


«««« 




«««« 




«««« 


Hlidcn CC • 


707 


16 


66.8 


6.3 


6.3 


16.8 


0.0 


Tii- County CC 


721 


24 


70.8 


0.0 


29.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Anson CC 


743 


3 


0.0 


33.3 


66.7 


0.0 


0.0 


McDowdlTCC 


876 


22 


77.3 


13.6 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


Mirtin CC 


682 


16 


66.8 


6.3 


18.8 


6.3 


0.0 


Ro«noke-Cbowu CC * 


W5 


13 


64.6 


0.0 


0.0 


15.4 


0.0 




















1.000-1.999 














Jimes Spniot CC 


1.061 


i6 


75.0 


6.3 


12.5 


6.3 


0.0 


Brun$svick CC • 


1.093 


13 


69.2 


0.0 


15.4 


15.4 


0.0 


Mayltnd CC 


1,196 


13 


69.2 


15.4 


0.0 


15.4 


0.0 


Mitiftx CC 


1.263 


12 


56.3 


16.7 


16.7 


8.3 


0.0 


PiecbnanI CC * 


1.294 


5 


60.0 


20.0 


0.0 


n.o 


0.0 


Cirteret CC • 


1.304 














Sim|>sofi CC * 


1,309 


15 


40.0 


20.0 


0.0 


40.0 


0.0 


SoutbweAtem CC 


1.355 


53 


75.5 


0.0 


13.2 


11.3 


0.0 


Nikb CC 


1.361 


17 


64.7 


0.0 


23.5 


11.8 


0.0 


Wilson CC 


1.381 


12 


83.3 


8.3 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


Collejie of the AJbemifle 


1.435 


86 


81.4 


2.3 


J.8 


9.3 


1.2 


Soutbeitteni CC 


1,497 


77 


75.3 


5.2 


9.1 


10.4 


0.0 


Clevdind CC 


1.509 


18 


66.7 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


0.0 


Mitchell CC 


1.510 


59 


86.4 


6.6 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


ncjufoft Co. CC 


1,543 


32 


61.3 


6.3 


3.1 


9.4 


0.0 


Hiywood CC * 


1,558 


21 


65.7 


9.5 


4.6 


0.0 


0.0 


SlinJyCC* 


1.588 


27 


81.5 


3.7 


3.7 


11.1 


0.0 


Blue RJdse CC 


1,597 


27 


74.1 


3.7 


3.7 


18.5 


0.0 


Richmond CC 


1.615 


27 


66.7 


18.5 


0.0 


14.8 


0.0 


Rindolph CC * 


1,662 


31 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Rodunitbim CC 


1,790 


81 


85.2 


8.6 


2.5 


3.7 


0.0 


Rdgccofnbe CC 


1.860 


10 


70.0 


10.0 


ao 


20.0 


0.0 


Crivrn CC 


1,934 


52 


80.8 


5.8 


7.7 


5.8 


0.0 


Rob^n CC 


1.963 


47 


76.7 


2.1 


0.0 


19.1 


0.0 




















2,000-2,999 














liotbennil CC 


2.046 


4? 


85.1 


10.6 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


Caldwdl CC 


2,119 


79 


64.6 


10.1 


1.3 


3.8 


0.0 


Vtntt'Grtnville CC 


^133 


33 


69.7 


9.1 


12.1 


9.1 


0.0 


Davidson CC 


2,255 


113 


77.0 


8.0 


5,3 


9,7 


0.0 


Wiyne CC 


2,441 


77 


79.2 


3.9 


3.9 


11.7 


1.3 


Wilkes CC 


2,463 


102 


78.4 


16.7 


2.0 


2.0 


t.o 


Surry CC 


2,473 


93 


64.9 


7.5 


2.2 


4.3 


1.1 


Western Piedmont CC 


2, .500 


90 


75.6 


14.4 


2.2 


7.8 


0.0 


Lenoir CC 


2,503 


73 


82.2 


4.1 


6.8 


6.8 


0.0 


Rowan -Csbarrvs CC 


2,669 


13 


76.9 


7.7 


15.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Johnston CC * 


2,682 


11 


90.9 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Cape Fesr CC 


2,622 


110 


70.0 


3.6 


12.7 


13.6 


0.0 


Sandhills CC 


2,875 


161 


75.2 


4.3 


9.9 


9.9 


0.6 


Pi It CC 


2,921 


90 


73.3 


5.6 


12.2 


7.8 


1.1 




















3,000-4.999 














CaUwha Valley CC 


3.005 


42 


95.2 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Gaston CC 


3,011 


101 


60.2 


8.9 


4.0 


6.9 


0.0 


Asbeville-Buao3robc TCC 


3.062 


101 


74.3 


5.0 


5.0 


15.8 


0.0 


CoasUl Carolina CC 


3.253 


116 


75,4 


4.2 


6.6 


13.6 


0.0 


Alamance CC * 


3,316 


25 


92.0 


4.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


Djrbam CC 


3,457 


74 


85.1 


4.1 


2.7 


5.4 


2.7 


Crntral Carolina CC * 


3,553 


22 


77.3 


0.0 


9.1 


13.6 


0.0 


I'ofsyth CC 


4,187 


53 


90.6 


0.0 


3.8 


3.6 


1.9 




















> 5.000 














WakeCC 


5,348 


33 


87.9 


6.1 


6.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Guilford CC 


6.122 


214 


69.7 


3.7 


2.8 


3.7 


0.0 


Fsyrtteville CC 


6,910 


123 


62.1 


3.3 


0.8 


13.8 


0.0 


CfiitraJ Piedmont CC 


10.048 


345 


84.9 


6.7 


2.9 


4.9 


0.6 




*Does not offer pre-baccalaureate program 
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TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR GPA 



iNSTmmoN 


FTB 


KUMBCR 


FAaorA 


ENDOFYBAR 
QfA 














<uooo 








rtmliooCC* 


200 


•••t 


tta« 


• ••• 


Mcnttoncry CC 


661 


•••• 


tta* 


• •tt 




707 


16 


2.01 


2.09 


Tri-Cottatv CC 


721 


24 


2.50 


2.58 


Absoa CC 


743 


3 


^ 0.94 


N *-l,08 


McDowdlTCC 


876 


22 


2.89 


2M 


MaitiBCC 


862 


16 


2.30 


2.46 


Ro«ioke<€kowMi CX^ * 


933 


13 


2.97 


2.94 














1.000-1.999 








Janet Spfvil CC 


1.061 


16 


2.15 


2.38 


BnmtwickCC * 


1.093 


13 


2.23 


2.30 


MaylmdCC 


1.196 


13 


2^7 


2.75 


lUlifaJcCC 


1.263 


12 


2.17 


2.17 


Meikvoot CC * 


1.294 


5 


1.98 


1.92 


C«r1aet CC • 


1.304 








SamptottCC * 


1.309 


15 


2.62 


2.66 


Southwestern CC 


1.355 


53 


2.61 


2.75 


NaabCC 


1.361 


17 


^56 


2.41 


WilusCC 


1.381 


12 


2.56 


2.52 


Cdleff of tbe AJbcnaHe 


1.435 


86 


2.93 


2.96 


Sotttfaewtern CC 


1,497 


77 


2.5^ 


2.64 


CevdandCC 


1,509 


18 


2.49 


2.53 


Mitdkel) CC 


1.510 


59 


2.64 


2.68 


Beaufoft Ca CC 


1,543 


32 


2.60 


2.71 


Haywood CC • 


1,558 


21 


2.78 


2.80 


SUiUy CC • 


1.588 


27 


2.47 


2.49 


U)ue RidteCC 


1.597 


27 


2.70 


2.75 


Richmond CC 


1.615 


27 


2.39 


2.53 


Randolph CC* 


1.662 


31 


2.73 


2.81 


Roddnjthara CC 


1.790 


81 


2.48 


2.52 


Edgecombe CC 


1.860 


10 


2.39 


XIO 


Craven CC 


1.934 


52 


2.53 


2.53 


Robeson CC 


1.963 


47 


2.C4 


2.08 














ZOOO-2.999 








liothermat CC 


2,046 


47 


2.52 


2.55 


Caldwell CC 


2.119 


79 


2.85 


2.81 


Vsnoc-Grsnvine CC 


Z133 


33 


2.27 


2.24 


DividsonCC 


^235 


113 


2.42 


2.41 


Wayne CC 


2,441 


77 


2.54 


2.63 


Wilkes CC 


2,463 


102 


2.60 


2.58 


SuiryCC 


2,473 


93 


2.60 


2.75 


Western Fiedinoot CC 


2,500 


90 


2.56 


2.69 




2,503 


73 


2.72 


2.70 


Rowan*Cabsfntt CC 


2,669 


13 


2.79 


2.47 


Johnston CC * 


^682 


11 


2.18 


2.38 


CtpcPesrCC 


2.822 


110 


2.26 


2.27 


Sandhills CC 


2,875 


161 


2.26 


2.36 


PittCC 


2,921 


90 


2.49 


2.55 














3.000-4,999 








Catawbt Valley CC 


3.005 


42 


2.80 


2.74 


Gaston CC 


3.011 


101 


2.51 


2.46 


Ash evil le- Buncombe TCC 


3.082 


101 


2.76 


2J3 


Constsl Carol ins CC 


3.253 


118 


2.59 


2.63 


Alamance CC * 


3.316 


25 


2.73 


2.61 


Durham CC 


3.437 


74 


2.50 


2.46 


Cmtnil Carolina CC • 


3,553 


22 


2.83 


2.71 


Forsyth CC 


4.167 


53 


2.74 


2.76 














> 5.000 








WakeCC 


5.348 


33 


2.64 


2.60 


OuilfordCC 


6.122 


214 


2.38 


2.42 


Fayeitevllle CC 


6,910 


123 


2.91 


2.92 


CentrsI Kedmont CC 


10,048 


345 


2.64 


2.50 



ERIC 



Recommendation 



Data on performance of native students should be used to compare the performance 
of community college transfer students. The availability of data differentiating 
students from technical programs and from pre-baccalaureate programs should be 
investigated. Data on the performance of community college transfers to non-UNC 
institutions should also be investigated. The UNC-General Administration and 
Department of Community Colleges should continue to examine the transfer issues as 
part of their current study. A common defmition of what constitutes a transfer 
student should be developed. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FArTOR lit ACCESS 



At the core of the community college system's mission is its open door policy. Community 
colleges "take people from where they are to where they want to be" in the words of 
founding father Dallas Herring. The special mission of community colleges is to serve those 
who did not have opportunities to learn or who missed out on those opportunities, and to 
serve people who have special problems to overcome. Thus, there is an emphasis on 
reaching out to the underserved: dropouts, handicapped, economically or educationally 
disadvantaged and other groups who are not traditionally included in higher education. 

There are many issues facing community colleges today, but perhaps none strike at the core 
of our mission as hard as does the reality of limited resources in this time of economic 
uncertainty. How long can the "open door" remain open when classes are filled to 
overflowing. As the demand for services continues to rise without a corresponding increase 
in resources, the "open door" that is the path to opportunity for so many closes just a little bit 
more. 

The Commission on the Future stressed the importance to the state of bringing underserved 
groups into education. The state needs to raise the productivity of its citizens, and these are 
times in which people have a harder time l3eing self-sufficient and raising families unless 
they have an education. Providing access to education, a constitutional duty of the state in 
North Carolina, is more and more important to individuals and to society. A successful 
community college system will be reaching out to underserved groups. 

The measures selected to indicate how well the community college system is performing this 
role are: 

A. Enrollment of High School Dropouts; Handicapped; Disadvantaged; Single Parents; 
Nontraditional High School Diploma Earners; Inmates 

B. Number Served by Type Through Literacy Programs and Percent of Target Population 
Served 

C. Number of GEDs and Adult High School Diplomas Awarded Compared to the Number 
of Dropouts Statewide 

D. Number and Percent of Dropouts Annually Who are Served by Literacy Programs 

E. Percent of Students Receiving Financial Aid and Amount of Aid Compared With Cost of 
Attendance 

F. Number of Students Moving From Literacy to Some Other College Program 

G. Percent of Population in Service Area Enrolled 



ACCESS MEASURE A: Enrollment of High School Dropouts; Handicapped; 

Disadvantaged; Single Parents; Nontraditional High 
School Diploma Earners; Inmates 

Background 

The degree to which education is being delivered to the groups which need additional 
opportunities is a direct way to measure access. A simple accounting of the numbers 
of students with particular characteristics and/or needs is one such indicator. 

In the fall of 1989, the system began to collect data on these target groups enrolled in 
all programs. Colleges have been required to report in these categories for programs 
supported by the Vocational Education Act. Data about enrollees in literacy 
programs also have been collected because of the federal funding of those programs. 
The data shown here therefore, apply only to the literacy programs and programs 
funded by the federal Vocational Education Act. They do not include all community 
college students, and are therefore not generalizable. Definitions of the categories are 
given with the data. 

It should be noted that prior to 1989-90, students could not be enrolled in literacy 
programs if they already possessed a high school diploma. Therefore, the total 
enrollment of these programs could be considered to be high school dropouts Since 
the policy change in 1989-90, it is not possible to tell how many high school dropouts 
enrolled in literacy. This problem should be solved in the future with data being 
collected with the Literacy Education Information System. 

It should also be noted that it is not legal to require students to supply information 
that would categorize them (i../ handicapped or economically disadvantaged, etc.) 
though they may be requested to supply such information. 

Implications 

Community rolleges are serving target groups in literacy and vocational programs 
funded with federal dollars. However, because the data are reported only on those 
students who are directly benefiting from the federal funds, the data are not inclusive 
and therefore have uncertain value as an indicator for all community college 
enrollments. The voluntary nature of the data also makes it suspect, especially for 
economically disadvantaged and handicapped. Measure B provides more insight into 
the literacy programs' service to the target groups. 

The large increase in the number of public assistance recipients enrolled in the 
literacy program in 1989-90 may have been the result of the implementation of the 
T vW welfare program, JOBS. At this point it in not kno'"n why the number of public 
assistance recipients served dropped by such a large number in 1990-91. It may be a 
problem related to data entry and the new Literacy Education Information System. 
Data 



SYSTEM LEVEL ENROLLMENTS IN THE LITERACY PROGRAM 



HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


1986-87 


92,244 




1987-88 


96,625 




198.>-89 


104,785 
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1988-89 


7,915 




1989-90 


14,487 




1990-91 


23,035 
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1988-89 


7,805 










1990-91 


8,147 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


1987-88 


11,038 




1988-89 


11,324 




1989-90 


14,825 




1990-91 


8,081 


HOMELESS 


1990-91 


1,728 


INMATES 


1987-88 


11,489 




1988-89 


10,130 




1989-90 


10,048 




1990-91 


8,093 



Definitions: 

HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT, a student who leaves a school for any reason except 
death, before graduation or completion of a program of study, and without 
transferring to another school. 

HANDICAPPED, persons who are sixteen years of age and older with any type of 
physical or mental impairment that substantially limits or restricts one or more major 
life activities, including walking, seeing, hearing, speaking learning, and working. 
This definition includes adults who are alcohol and drug abusers, mentally retarded, 
hearing-impaired, deaf, speech-impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health impairments, and adults with specific 
learning disabilities. 

MENTALLY RETARDED ADULTS, adults with documented metal retardation who 
may benefit from the program. These adults may not have attended public school, 
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attended on a limited basis, or who simply need additional educational opportunities 
after leaving public school. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS, adults who receive financial assistance from 
Federal, State, and/or local programs, such as Aid For Dependent Children, old-age 
assistance, general assistance, and aid to the blind or totally disabled. Social Security 
recipients should not be included in this category unless they are receiving old-age 
assistance. 

INMATES, adults who are inmates in any prison, jail reformatory, work farm, 
detention center, or halfway house, community-based rehabilitation center, or any 
other similar Federal, State or local institution designed for the confinement or 
rehabilitation of criminal offendei-s. 



Source: Annual Performance Report for Literacy Programs. 
Frequency : Annual. Published every summer. 
Scope: System and institutional data. 

Contact: Terry Shelwood, Student Development Services, DCC. 



SYSTEM LEVEL ENROLLMENTS IN THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM - STUDENTS ASSISTED WITH CARL PERKINS FUNDS 



HANDICAPPED 1986-87 8,029 

1987- 88 6,160 

1988- 89 6,553 

1989- 90 9,242 

1990- 91 6,730 

DISADVANTAGED 1986-87 40,284 

1987- 88 44,356 

1988- 89 43,293 

1989- 90 59,876 

1990- 91 48,772 



LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 1986-87 4,305 

1987- 88 3,605 

1988- 89 3,410 

1989- 90 3,674 

1990- 91 2,499 

CORRECTIONS 1986-87 1,479 

1987- 88 2,273 

1988- 89 1,267 

1989- 90 1,524 

1990- 91 2,282 



Definitions: 

HANDICAPPED, when applied to individuals, means individuals who are mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, deaf- 
blind, multi-handicapped, or persons with specific learning disabilities, who by 
reason fhereof require special education and related services, and who because of 
their handicapping condition, cannot succeed in the regular vocational education 
program without special education assistance. 

DISADVANTAGED means individuals (other than handicapped individuals) who 
have economic or academic disadvantages and who require special services and 
assistance in order to enable them to succeed in vocational education programs. The 
term includes individuals who are members of economically disadvantaged families, 
migrants, individuals who have limited English proficiency and individuals who are 
dropouts from, or who are identified as potential dropouts from, secondary school. 
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LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY, when used with reference to individuals, 
means individuals - (1) Who were not bom in the United States or whose native 
language is a language other than English; (Lb) Who came from environments 
where a language other than English is dominant; or (Lc) Who are American Indian 
and Alaskan Native students and who come from environments where a language 
other than English has had a significant impact on their level of English language 
proficiency; and (2) Who by reason thereof, have sufficient difficulty speaking, 
reading, writing, or understanding the English language to deny those individuals the 
opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms where the language of instruction is 
English or to participate fully in our society. 

CORRECTIONS (CRIMINAL OFFENDER), means any individual who is charged 
with or convicted of any criminal offense, including a youth offender or a juvenile 
offender. 



Source: Annual Perrormance Report for the Vocational Education State- 
Administered Program 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: State level data. 

Contact: J.W. Eades, Coordinator of Vocational Education, DCC. 
Recommendation 

The revised data collection processes that went into effect in the fall of 1989 should 
provide better data for target group enrollment in the future. It will take some 
experience with these data to understand how well they measure the ability of the 
colleges to address the needs of the undcrserved. Where possible, dzta on the 
numbers of people in the target groups within the relevant population should also be 
shown. It may be possible to get new census data by zip code so that service areas 
can be analyzed. We hope the student progress monitoring system can help us track 
the transition of students into curriculum programs. Qualitative studies (i.e., focus 
groups) could give a good picture of how target groups are received on campus and 
what factors support their success. 
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ACCESS MEASURE B: Number Served by Type Through Literacy Programs 

and Percent of Target Population Served 

Background 

The underserved are especially likely to need literacy programs. This measure is 
intended to show to what extent the various types of lit*»racy programs are providing 
services to the undereducated citizens who need them 

Enrollment in literacy programs is compared to the number in the target group, 
defined as the 1,738,084 adult North Carolinians, aged 16 or older and no longer 
enrolled in public schools, who have completed less than 12 grades of schooling. 
This figure comes from the 1980 census, and has undoubtedly changed. There 
especially may be far fewer people who lack an eighth grade education, since the 
oldest citizens are those who were more likely not to have had the opportunity to get 
through the twelve years that are now standard. We will soon have 1990 data on 
educational attainment, but the numbers without a high school diploma today, are not 
likely to be substantially lower than in 1980 since the numbers of dropouts have 
continued to be high. In addition, this definition of the target group is an 
underestimate of those who need literacy programs since it does not include people 
who have spent years in school but whose skills do not measure up to the grade level 
they completed. 

The implementation of the Literacy Education Information System has provided 
better information on literacy students. This system is allowing us to l)egin 
measuring student progress from grade level to grade level. Implementation of 
testing at entry and restructuring of the curriculum has laid the founda;.. " for more 
comprehensive evaluation of the program. 

Implications 

Literacy programs have gradually increased penetration of the target population over 
the last five years. The one drop appears to have occured between 1986-87 and 
1987-88. This drop, however, is likely due to changes in the reporting on literacy 
students. In 1988-89 a decision was made in Program Services to report learning lab 
students separately from literacy students. The rationale for this decision was that 
curriculum students could also be counted as learning lab students. The literacy data 
reported in previous critical success factors have been corrected to maintain 
consistency of the data. It should be noted that no data correction was possible for 
1986-87. 

There now exist several different reports that present literacy data on the system. 
Each report is developed according to specific guidelins and therefore may report the 
data differently. For example, one report focuses on the last literacy program in 
which a student was enrolled during the year. Whereas the total number of literacy 
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students being served would not change, the numbers of students in each literacy 
category would, depending on when the report was generated. 

In order to maintain consistency in the reporting of participation rates in literacy, 
data from the Annual Statistical Rep ort published by the Department of Community 
Colleges is reported. This report is considered to be the official source of system 
statistics generated from institutional data sent by the colleges. As a result of 
changing to one standard data source, and the adjustments made due to learning lab 
students being reported separately from literacy students, the data for past years will 
not match previous critical success factors reports on this measure. A more valid 
comparison of the data from year to year should be possible by consistently using this 
one source of data. 

Whereas the system data are duplicated across literacy categories, the available data 
on individual institutions was unduplicated and represented the last program in which 
a student was enrolled during 1990-91. The reporting of the data in this manner may 
make it difficult for some colleges to match the data presented in this report with 
their own data since it is likely that the data at the college level is duplicated across 
type. The total enrollment in literacy for 1990-91 should be the same as the total 
unduplicated headcount in literacy kept by the college. 



Data 

ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE 

(Duplicated Across Type) 



YEAR 


ABE 


AHSP 


GED 


CED 


TOTAL 


% TARGET 
POP. 


1986-87 


55,526 


18.962 


14,982 


6,502 


95,972 


5.5 


1987-88 


50,790 


18,235 


16,445 


7,989 


87,033 


5.0 


19% 39 


56,066 


17,517 


21,632 


8,508 


96,680 


5.6 


1989-90 


64,869 


19,350 


23,790 


8,731 


109,415 


6.3 


1990-91 


73,535 


20,667 


25,726 


8,436 


120,043 


6.9 



55 
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ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE 
(UadupHcatcd Actom Typt) 
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Definitions; 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE)-- a program of basic sidlls for adults, 16 or 
older, who are no longer enrolled in high school and score at 8.9 or below on tests 
approved by the Depattment of Community Colleges. This includes English as a 
Second Language students. 

ADULT HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (AHSP)- a program of instruction designed 
to help adult students earn a high school diploma. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (GED)- a program of instruction 
designed to prepare adult students to pass the GED tests in order to qualify for a 
high school equivalency diploma. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION (CED)-a program to provide services to those 
mentally retarded adults who have not had an education or who received an 
inadequate one. 

Source: Annual StaHstical Report. 1990-91. 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: System level and institution data. 

Contact: Steve Ijames, Research and Information Services, DCC 

Recommendation 

The student progress monitoring system should be fully implemented as soon as 
possible. The data that results from this system will allow for a more comprehensive 
tracking of literacy students. 
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ACCESS MEASURE C: Number of GEDs (General Educational Development) 

and Adult High School Diplomas (AHSD) Awarded 
Compared to the Number of Dropouts Statewide 

Background 

The great majority of people in North Carolina's workforce are people who are well 
out of high school. Reducing the numbers of dropouts will result in raising the 
educational levels of the workforce, but only gradually. If the educational levels of 
he workforce are to be significantly affected in the short run, more mature people 
will also have to be attracted back into educational programs. 

This measure reflects the net impact of GED/AHSD programs on the percent of 
population without high school credentials. It does not show how many of last year's 
(or any year's) dropouts came back to get a diploma in a community college. (That 
is the intent of Access Measure D.) This measure shows how many people of 
whatever ages come back to get their diplomas compared to the number of dropouts 
in any given year. The number of adults without these credentials is reduced only in 
two other ways: by their dying or moving out of North Carolina. 

Ideally, we would like to see the numbers of dropouts continue to go down at the 
same time that the numbers of GEDs and AHSDs are raised. That would be attacking 
the problem at both ends! 

There are also problems in the collection of data. For example, students who go 
directly out of high school to an AHSD or GED program are frequently counted as 
transfers, not dropouts. A comprehensive study of student flow is needed to 
completely understand this problem. 

Implications 

While the numbers of dropouts have gone down, so have the number of people in the 
high school age groups. The numbers of GEDs and AHSDs awarded reached a peak 
in 1986-87 and dropped in 1987-88, probably because of changes in the programs. A 
writing sample was added to the GED exam, and the price of the exam was raised to 
'-over the cost of grading it. In addition, 1986-87 was the last year that the GED was 
accepted by the military on the same basis as a diploma. Awards have risen in 1989- 
90, while the numbei in the dropout pool has decreased. 

There was a dramatic decrease in the number of public school dropouts in 1990-91 
and a significant increase in the number of GEDs and AHSDs awarded by the 
community colleges. The reason for the dramatic decline in the number of public 
school dropouts is not known but should be examined to determine if the number of 
students classified as transfers to the community colleges increased. 




Data 

NUMBER OF GEDs AND AHSDs AWARDED COMPARED TO THE 
NUMBER OF DROPOUTS STATEWIDE 



YEAR 


NEW DROPOUTS ADDED 
TO DROPOUT POOL 


GED/AHS DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED 


INCREASE IN 
DROPOUT POOL 


1985-86 


23,443 


15,193 


8,250 


1986-87 


22,813 


19,599 


3,214 


1987-88 


22,770 


16,263 


6,507 


1988-89 


24,367 


14,460 


9.907 


1989-90 


23,000 


15,013 


7,987 


1990-91 


19,417 


16,606 


2,811 



Source: GED/AHS Files, DCC. 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: State and institution data. 

Contact: Delane Boyer, Coordinator, GED & AHSD, DCC. 

Source: Dropout Records, State Eepartment of Public Instruction. 

Frequency: Compiled annually. Available in winter. 
Scope: State level and local district data. 

Contact: Johnnie McLaughlin, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
Recommendation 

This is a good measure which indicates a significant continuing need for improvement in the 
literacy program. A comprehensive study of practices and student flow is needed to 
completely understand this problem. 
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ACCESS MEASURE D: Number and Percent of Dropouts Annually Who are 

Served Literacy Programs 

Background 

It is not possible to tell from data currently kept at the state level how many students 
who dropped out in any given year return to a community college and complete their 
high school education. Whereas data are being gathered through the implementation 
of the Literacy Education Information System (LEIS) relative to this measure, the 
data are being kept at the local college level thus preventing any analysis at the 
system level. To address this measure, the data should be brought to the system level 
to allow for analysis, or programming instructions should be given to the colleges on 
how to conduct the analysis at the local level and the analysis then aggrej^ated at the 
system level. 

An accurate accounting of this data will also require an agreement with the 
Department of Public Instruction on the proper accounting of dropouts. With the 
new data provided by LEIS, we will be able to tell how well the community colleges 
are acting as a safety net for young people who leave public schools. 

Recommendation 

The appropriate programming for this measure should be developed in 1992. This is 
a valuable measure that will help North Carolina accurately portray the educational 
system that is in place to serve young people. 
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ACCESS MEASURE E: Percent of Students Receiving Financial Aid and 

Amount of Aid Compared with Cost of Attendance 



Background 

Financial need is a major barrier to participation in higher education, especially since 
a student not only nas to pay the cost of tuition, fees, books, transportation and 
perhaps child care, but also gives up time that could be spent working to earn money. 
Without help, many students, particularly those with family responsibilities, cannot 
stay in school. The intent of this measure is to show how far financial aid goes in 
helping to overcome this barrier for the most needy people in the state. 

In calculating the percent of students receiving fmancial aid, only curriculum students 
were examined since continuing education students and literacy students are not 
eligible for the types of financial aid for which data are available. Further, special 
credit students, co-op students, and dual enrollment students were omitted from the 
analysis since they also are not eligible for the types of financial aid for which data 
arc available. 

At this point a system measure on the average cost of attending a community college 
is being developed. Based on analyses conducted by Student Development Services, 
an estimated cost of attending four quarters ranges from $3,813 for students (non- 
nursing) living with parents and no dependents to $8,186 for students in the Associate 
Degree Nursing program with dependents. Refinement to the measure of cost of 
attending needs to continue. 

Implications 

The data show that the numbers of students receiving some aid have increased over 
the past several years as has the average dollar value of the aid. State and private 
sector scholarship funds have been a priority of the State Board of Community 
Colleges and have been increased. Tuition has significantly increased; other costs 
associated with attending a community college, including books, materials, 
transportation and child care, have also increased. However, the data do not show the 
percent of students in need who received aid nor whether the amount of aid was 
adequate. 




Data 



YEAR 



1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 



PERCENT OF NC COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
RECEIVING FINANCL\L AID ♦ 



NUMBER OF CURRICULUM 
STUDENTS RECEIVING 
FINANCIAL AID 

35,581 

33,481 

37,906 

43,465 

51,615 



PERCENT OF CURRICULUM AVE^ GE 
STUDENTS RECEIVING DOLi^aR 
FINANCIAL AID VALUE 



28.8 
26.8 
29.0 
31.8 
35.0 



583.00 
650.00 
680.00 
720.00 
728.00 



*Financial aid includes college work study. Pell grants, loans, scholarship grants, 
and awards provided. For 1990-91 nursing awards and loans were included in 
the data. 

Source: Statistical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina. 

Frequency: Annual. Available in spring for the prior year. 
Scope: State level and institution data. 



Contact: UNC General Administration, Linda Balfour. 



Recommendation 

Compare percent of students receiving aid to percent of students who are 
economically disadvantaged, differentiate between loans and grants, and develop a 
way to say something about amount of aid compared to cost. A study should be 
undertaken to deteniiine the impact of tuition increases on traditionally underserved 
students. 
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ACCESS MEASURE F: Number of Students Moving from Literacy to Some 

Other Educational Program 

Background 

Today's workforce needs more and more advanced skills. The ba.ic skills once 
appropriate for many entry level jobs in industry are no longer ad quate for the 
technological workplace. Basic skills no longer mean the ability to read, write and 
perform basic mathematics. Rather, basic skills in today's workplace include the 
ability to think creatively and critically, to exhibit problem-solving abilities, to have a 
foundation in scientific principles and to know how to keep on learning. Education 
for today's workplace must focus on preparing workers for the technology of 
tomorrow. 

To meet the labor force demands of the next decade, et Is will have to be made to 
educate and train non-traditional students who have, in the past, been neglected. The 
literacy program offered by the community college system is one step in serving 
these students, but it is just the first step. To adequately meet the labor needs of the 
next decade, students must be taken beyond literacy and into other educational 
programs. 

There are many reasons why literacy students do not continue their educations. Often 
they are pressured by financial constraints which can make part-time study necessary. 
They may not have flexible job schedules or may be pressured by family needs. 
Nevertheless, efforts must be made to assist students who successfully complete the 
literacy program move into other educational programs. 

Data for this measure are collected from the Literacy Education Information System. 
Upon examination of the data for 1990-91 it became evident that the data were 
incomplete and, therefore, no data are being presented in this report. Efforts are 
underway to ensure that the data for 1991-92 will be available for the next critical 
success factors report. 



Recommendation 

Colleges should ensure that these data are entered annually into the LEIS database. 
The student progress monitoring system should be fully implemented in order to 
determine the success of students who move from literacy to some other education 
program. 
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ACCESS MEASURE G: Percent of Population in Service Area Enrolled 



Background 

The open door policy of the community college system was established to ensure 
educational opportunities for all adults in North Carolina. The wide range of 
educational programs offered and the geographic distribution of the colleges across 
the state should provide for maximum accessibility by the adult population. 

One measure of the extent to which the system is addressing the educational needs of 
the state is the percent of the population in the service area enrolled. This measure 
reflects the accessibility of the programs, and to some degree the appropriateness of 
the programs. This measure does not, however, provide information on specific 
target groups being served. At any given college, other limitations may come into 
play. For example, colleges which have not been able to build new facilities or 
arrange suitable sharing or lease agreements cannot start classes for which there may 
be a strong community demand. Indeed, many colleges report that they are utilizing 
all availabe space on their campus and are still not able to meet student demands for 
classes. 

The most important limitation on enrollment growth in the current environment is 
probably funds availability. Colleges have strong incentives to maximize 
enrollments, but budget reversions and lack of expansion funds ultimately force 
reductions in the numbers of classes which can be offered. 

Implications 

Enrollment data Tor each college (a total of both curriculum and extension headcount) 
were compared with the adult population of its service area. The percentages served 
by each college were then averaged to produce a result which can be thought of as the 
percent of the adult population of the service area enrolled in the typical community 
college. Since the community college system enrolls adults, only the population of 
the service area 18 years old or older was included in the analysis. At this point only 
three years of data are reportable. 
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PERCENT OF ADULT POPULATION IN SERVICE AREA 
ENROLLED PER COLLEGE (STATE AVERAGE) 



YEAR 



% OF SERVICE AREA 
POPULATION ENROLLED 
(SYSTEM AVE. PER COLLEGE) 



1988-89 



14.3 



1989-90 



15.7 



1990-91 



16.0 



Source: Annual Enrollment Renort 

Contact: Steve Ijames, Research and Information Services, DCC 
Recommendation 

Efforts should be made to determine the extent to which reversions, budget 
reductions and tuition increases have affected enrollment by various target groups. In 
addition, data should be collected on the number of classes that had to be cancelled 
and on enrollment limits that had to be set due to recent reversions and budget 
reductions. 
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PERCENT OF ADULT POPULATION IN SERVICE AREA ENROLLED 



iNSTmmoN 


FTB 


% OF POP. 










<1000 




PnJiooCC 


200 


19.4 


MmiapatrfCC 


661 


19.7 


BiMfeaCC 


707 


15.0 


Tri-CovQtyCC 


721 


14.9 


AmobCC 


7« 


8.0 


MeDowdlTCC 


876 


20.0 


MiitiBCC 


882 


18.9 


Rotfloke-Oowis CC 


935 


12.1 










1.00&-1.999 




Jaraoi Spnaai CC 


1.061 


19.0 


BnuiBwickCC 


K093 


12.9 


MiyliadCC 


1.196 


17.4 


IhlifMCC 


1.263 


15.7 




1.294 


19.2 


CtrtwrtCC 


1.304 


19.1 


SamiMoaCC 


K309 


17.1 


Southwestern CC 


1,33S 


13.2 


NaihCC 


1,361 


16.1 


WiluBCC 


i.381 


20.0 


Ccllcip of AlbetntHe 


1,433 


9.3 


SovtbcMtcrm CC 


1,497 


18.3 


acvdMdCC 


1,509 


17.0 


Mitcbdl CC 


1.510 


14.2 


BMofoft Ca CC 


1.543 


16.1 


HiywoodCC 


1.538 


15.2 


Stinly CC 


1.568 


10.4 


Blue Riditc CC 


1.597 


13.0 


RjcfaincmdCC 


1.613 


13.3 


RindolpbCC 


1.662 


11.9 


Roddnx^ra CC 


1,790 


14.5 


Rdgeoofnhc CC 


1,860 


23.2 


CriveiCC 


1,934 


18.3 


Rob<«oiiCC 


1,963 


16.5 










2,000-2,999 




liotbcma) CC 


2,046 


21.3 


OldwdlCC 


2.119 


16.0 


VMoe-Granville CC 


2,133 


11.3 


DavidMsiCC 


2,233 


12.8 


Wa>'ae CC 


2,441 


15.8 


Wilkes CC 


2*463 


15.4 


Surry CC 


2,473 


16.1 


Wettcm Piedniont CC 


^500 


25.5 


Leaoir CC 


2.503 


19.7 


Rawui-Cab«mii CC 


2,669 


11.1 


JobnKtoo CC 


2,682 


21.8 


Cipc Fe«r CC 


2,622 


16.1 


SandbilUCC 


2.875 


23.4 


RttCC 


2,921 


17.7 










3.000.4,999 




CtUwU Valley CC 


3.005 


20.0 


Gaston CC 


3.011 


12.6 


Aibcville. Buncombe TCC 


3.062 


12.4 


CoMtal Ctfotiiii CC 


3,253 


16.4 


Alamtitcc CC 


3.316 


19.8 


DuAa/n CC 


3,457 


11.0 


C^tral Caroltru CC 


3,553 


16.9 


FofiythCC 


4,187 


10.1 










> 5.000 




WakeCC 


5,348 


11.2 


OttilfordCC 


6,122 


13.3 


Fayetteville CC 


6,910 


18.8 


Central ficdmvot CC 


10,048 


15.3 
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CRITICAL SUC CESS FACTOR U h EDUCATION CONTINUUM 



The state's public schools, community colleges and universities are increasingly 
interdependent. Each part of the continuum has a function which is both vital to the 
education of North Carolinians and to the efficf ^nt and effective functioning of the others. 
To the extent that the sjctors of education work together, each *vill be improved, and the 
, opie will benefit. Effective community college partnerships with the public schools are 
necessary to accomplish two major objectives: 

1) to provide a safety net for youth who drop out of school before they complete a high 
school education, and 

2) to provide post high school education for students interested in technical or vocational 
studies or the first two years of a baccalaureate program. 

Partnerships with the university system and other four-year institutions include working to 
provide a smooth transition for students who attend community colleges and wish to 
continue to study at the upper division, as well as to secure well-prepared instructional, 
administrative and other professional staff. 

These linkages are critical for the well-being of students. Student progress is greatly 
enhanced if the adults who are responsible for preparing them and helping them make the 
transitions cooperate in their best interests. Community colleges have taken the lead in 
encouraging cooperative programs with high schools under the Huskins bill and in the new 
"tech-prep" programs. Community colleges are also working to prepare students well for 
entry into university programs and to secure the cooperation of the university system in 
making that transition as smooth as possible. 

The measures selected to indicate the success of the partnerships are: 

A. Number and Percent of Recent High School Graduates Enrolled in Community College 



B. Number of and Enrollment in Cooperative Agreements with High Schools 

C. Number and Percent of Students in the UNC System Who Attended a Community 



D. Number of and Enrollment in College Contractual Agreements for College Transfer 



Programs 



College 
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CONTINUUM MEASURE A: Number and Percent of Recent High School 

Graduates Enrolled in Community College 
Programs 

Background 

This measure is intended to show how successful community colleges are in 
attracting recent high school graduates into programs which will provide them with 
additional skills and enable them to be more productive citizens. However, because 
we cannot determine from the data now available the year in which any given student 
graduated from high school, we cannot provide meaningful data on the numbers of 
students who make a smooth transition from high school into community college 
programs. 

The data we are using this year show the number of students aged 18-20 with 12 
years of education (not dropouts) who enrolled in a community college. Clearly this 
could include graduates from several years, and does not really even approximate the 
most recent year's graduates. We have the same problem with this measure that we 
have with Access Measure D, and the same solution will apply: a data system that 
shows year of high school graduation for each student. 

The data also show high school graduates in a given year and the number of seniors 
who said in a survey at the end of their senior year that they intended to go to a 
community college the following fall. 

Implications 

The data show that the percent of high school seniors expressing intent to attend a 
community college has steadily increased over the past five years. The community 
college enrollment aged 18-20 did fall slightly in 1990-91; however, the (^ecline is 
likely due to the decrease in the number of high school graduates in 1990-91. 

Several forces are likely to be responsible for a steady percentage increase in 
enrollment by 18-20 year olds and expressed intent to attend a community college by 
high school seniors. First, many more jobs now require education beyond high 
school. So, more students overall are choosing to go on for more education. It is not 
as easy to get a good job without more education. Secondly, the cost of 
baccalaureate institutions has been rising rapidly, though wages have been static. So, 
more students may be choosing community colleges because they are more 
affordable. Third, admissions standards at the University of North Carolina 
institutions have changed. So, more students may be finding that they must enroll in 
a college transfer program prior to entering a university. Finally, the community 
colleges may have improved their reputation as a viable and acceptable alternative in 
the view of counselors, peer groups, students and the'r families. 
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Data 

ENROLLMENT OF RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR INTENT TO ENROLL IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

YEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGE NUMBER OF H.S. # AND % OF SENIORS 
ENROLLMENT AGED 18-20 GRADUATES WITH C.C. INTENT 









# 


% 


1986-87 


24,356 


66,045 


15,719 


23.8 


1987-88 


24,943 


66,148 


16,537 


25.0 


1988-89 


27,350 


69,709 


19,163 


27.5 


1989-90 


30,312 


64,521 


18,530 


28.7 


1990-91 


29,745 


62,533 


19,352 


30.9 



Source: Statistical Service Section, DCC. 

Frequency: Collected annually. 

Scope: System and institution level data. 

Contact: Steve Ijames, Director of Information Services 

Source: NC Public Schools Statistical Profile. 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: Public school system and district data. 
Contact: NC Department of Public Instruction. 
Recommendation 

Implement the student progress monitoring system . roviding year of high school 
graduation. This w^ill be a good measure at the system level of the transition from 
high school to additional education. On a college by college basis, comparisons 
would be questionable since students in some areas have many alternatives for post 
secondary study while those in other areas have few. 
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CONTINUUM MEASURE B: Number of and Enrollment in Cooperative 

Agreements with High Schools 

Baclcground 

Agreements between high schools and community colleges enable students to get 
credit at the community college for work completed during high school instead of 
repeating it for a college grade. They also enable high school students to take 
advantage of courses which are not available at their high school. Effective 
articulation requires coordination of curricula, schedules and other joint initiatives by 
school and college personnel. These efforts often encounter barriers of historical 
conflicts, turf protection and simply inadequate time for the necessary work to be 
undertaken. 

There are a number of ways schools and colleges can work together to achieve joint 
goals, but state level approval is required if the college sets up classes specifically for 
the high school students, or if there is credit given. These approved agreements are 
the subjects of the data. 

Implications 

While the number of agreements shows that there is considerable cooperation 
between schools and community colleges, it also reflects the fact that about half the 
colleges have not set up cooperative agreements or have not been able to do so. The 
programs do not involve large numbers of students, a fact which should reassure 
those who fear that the state is paying twice for students to get a high school 
education or who fear that community colleges are unfairly recruiting high school 
students. However, the relatively low enrollment may also indicate unmet needs. An 
increase in cooperative agreements was expected this year since tuition was no longer 
required. Such an increase did not occur. In fact, the number of colleges involved in 
cooperative agreements decreased by one and the total number of agreements 
decreased by four. Nonetheless, the total number of students involved in cooperative 
agreement programs increased in 1990-91. The barriers to increased cooperation 
between schools and colleges would bear further examination. 
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Data 



NUMBER OF & ENROLLMENT IN COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 



YEAR 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 

1991- -92 



NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES 

34 

28 

29 

33 

32 



NUMBER OF 
AGREEMENTS 

53 

51 

49 

64 

60 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 

2,823 

3,103 

2,537 

3,478 

3,852 



Source: Program Division Records, DCC. 

Frequency: Monthly tabulations. 

ocope: System and institutional data. 

Contact: James Wingate, Vice President of Programs, DCC. 



o 
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Tech P re p 



The tech prep program is a relatively new cooperative venture between the 
community college system and the public schools. In this program students complete 
a prescribed course of study during high school and then matriculate into the 
appropriate field at the community college. The number of tech prep programs has 
increased dramatically over the past three years. Data are unavailable on the number 
of students enrolled in the tech prep programs. 



NUMBER OF TECH PREP PROGRAMS 

YEAR NUMBER OF 

PROGRAMS 

1989- 90 4 

1990- 91 14 

1991- 92 60 



Source: The Tech Prep Center. 

Contact: Myrtle Stogner, Richmond Community College. 
Recommendation 

The joint use of facilities is a common practice that should be the subject of some 
study. The barriers to cooperation should be further examined. Data should be 
collected on the number of students enrolled in tech prep, programs. 
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CONTINUUM MEASURE C: Number and Percent of Students in the UNC 

System Who Attended a Gimmunity College 

Background 

The transfer program has been an important part of the community college mission 
from its beginning, even though the numbers of students involved are relatively 
small. This measure indicates how many students are transferring and what 
percentage of the UNC system's students were once community college students. 

For some UNC system institutions, transfers are a significant percentage of 
enrollments (as at UNC-Charlotte). For others, they are a negligible number. While 
there are many factors involved, it is important that the university and community 
colleges work together to make transfer possible by insuring that curricula are 
complementary, that students know what they will need to transfer and that students 
are assisted by the receiving institution in complying with its rules. 

The data understate the transfer picture since they do not include all the students who 
participated in contracted general education programs. (See Continuum Measure D.) 
These students may be recorded as native students or as transfers from another UNC 
system institution. The data do not include students who may have transfered to a 
university during the spring semester; the data only show those transfers that occured 
in the summer or fall semester. Finally, it is not now possible to show how the 
transfer rates of community college graduates compare with non-graduates. 

Community colleges can serve as a way to increase the numbers of citizens who 
eventually go on for a college degree by providing a transition point that may be 
more comfortable, affordable or better suited to the needs of many students. In this 
way, they also can provide educational opportunities for groups such as minorities 
who have been underserved in the past. 

Implications 

Community colleges are an untapped resource for universities. They also represent a 
viable way that students are getting the first two years of baccalaureate education in 
a setting that is more affordable to themselves and to the state. The numbers of 
transfers are rising, in line with the resolution of the Joint Boards of Education 
adopted in March, 1989 which set a goal of a seven percent per year increase. 

As the data below demonstrate, there was a significant increase in the number of 
transfers during 1991. Part of this increase is due to some students from contractual 
programs being recorded as transfers for the first time. In 1992 all contractual 
students will be reported as transfers, as will students who transfer during the spring 
semester. Another possible explanation for the rise in transfers in 1991 is the 
increase in the number of students who are pursuing the first two years of a 



baccalaureate education at the community college, and the number of community 
colleges offering the transfer program. 



Data 

TRANSFERS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
TO THE UNC SYSTEM, 19S6-90 

YEAR NUMBER PERCENT PERCENT OF ALL 







CHANGE 


TRANSFERS 


1987 


2,416 


3.3 


32.8 


1988 


2,554 


5.7 


34.0 


1989 


2,868 


12.3 


35.7 


1990 


3,207 


11.8 


35.9 


1991 


^.,035 


26.6 


40.5 



Source: Statis'Jcal Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina. 

Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: StPte, system and institutional data in selected instances. 
Contact: Linda Balfour, UNC General Administration. 



Recommendatio n 

These data need to be improved. Data on graduates and non-graduates should be 
developed and comparisons should be made to the performance of native students. It 
was sugge-.ted that numbers of students who applied for transfer but were denied be 
reported, but the existence of quotas at some UNC institutions would have to be 
considered when interpreting that data. There is a comprehensive study of college 
transfer by the UNC system and the Department of Community Colleges now 
underway that should shed more light on these issues. 




CONTINUUM MEASURE D: Number of and Enrollment in College 

Contractual Agreements for College Transfer 



Background 

Fouiieen institutions which did not have approved college transfer programs in 1990- 
91 have contracted with senior colleges to provide general education programs for 
their students. The senior college hires the instmctor, oversees the delivery of the 
instruction and allows the students to earn credit for the classes taken through this 
program. In this way, a community college which does not have enough students to 
offer a complete program can enable students in its service area to have access to pre- 
baccalaureate coursework which will be honored at the contracting college. These 
agreements are a good testimony to cooperative relationships between institutions. 

Implications 

The increasing enrollment in contracted general ucation programs indicates strong 
and growing demand for pre-baccalaureate educn ion. Colleges with large 
enrollments in these programs may consider adding college transfer programs, though 
when the relationship works well it may continue to be the most advantageous 
approach. 
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Data 

GENERAL EDUCATION CONTRACTS AND ENROLLMENT 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


SENIOR 
COLLEGE 


1986/ 
87 


1987/ 
88 


1988/ 
89 


1989/ 
90 


1990/ 
91 


Alamance CC 


UNC-Greensboro 


0 


0 


169 


403 


682 


Bladen CC 


UNC-Wilmington 


94 


100 


143 


318 


376 


Brunswick CC 


UNC-Wilmington 








228 


258 


Carteret CC 


ECU-Greenville 


275 


342 


355 


422 


444 


Central Carolina CC 


Campbell Univ. 


344 


515 


480 


526 


627 


Haywood CC 


Western Carolina 


136 


129 


164 


357 


346 


Johnston CC 


ECS-Greenville 


286 


350 


505 


642 


771 


Pamlico CC 


ECU-Greenville 


44 


46 


57 


63 


50 


Piedmont CC 


UNC-Greens >ro 


6 


2 


41 


92 


79 


Randolph CC 


UNC-Greensboro 


285 


241 


330 


417 


444 


Roanoke-Chowan CC 


ECU-Greenville 


115 


117 


121 


121 


135 


Sampson CC 


UNC-Wilmington 


145 


211 


367 


421 


482 


Stanly CC 


UNC-Charlotte 


64 


78 


94 


138 


122 


Wake CC 


UNC-Greensboro 


mm 






30 


311 


TOTAL (14 
Community Colleges) 




1,794 


2,131 


2,826 


4,178 


5,127 



Source: Program Services Records, DCC. 
Frequency: Tabulated annually. 
Scope: All participating institutions. 

Contact: Peggy Ball, Associate Director of Program Services, DCC. 

erIc 



Recommenda ti on 

In reporting information on college transfers in 1992, the UNC system will begin 
including all students who transfer from a community college with a contractual 
agreement as college transfer students. At that time, performance of students who 
transfer from college contractual programs also will be availaole. As a measure of 
cooperation between the community college system and the university system, 
however, the reporting of enrollment in college contractual programs should 
continue. Efforts should be undertaken to identify and collect performance data on 
students in college contractual programs. The possibility of comparing the 
performance of community college contractual program students with native 
university students should be investigated. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR I V t WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 



Supporting North Carolina's economic development has been an important part of the 
mission of the community college system since its beginning. The system is a major tool for 
providing the state's citizens with the education and skills they need to be productive in the 
workforce. The system institutions have traditionally worked closely with the businesses in 
their areas to insure that the programs offered by the college prepare citizens to take the jobs 
that are available. They have also provided citizens with the skills to be self-employed. 

North Carolina originated customized training programs for new industries which agreed to 
come into the state, and its approach has been copied widely. This program remains a strong 
part of the state's economic development arsenal, along with other categorically funded 
programs for existing industries and small business. 

In addition to these specialized programs, the system's ability to stay current with the job 
market protects the state from skill shortages and protects its citizens from finding their skills 
outdated by changing technology and market forces. Measures of the success of the system 
in staying on the cutting edge are difficult to determine but important. 

The measures which have been identified for the success of the system in its economic 
development role are: 

A. Number of Employers and Trainees Served by: New and Expanding Industry, Focused 
Industrial Training, Small Business Centers, Apprenticeship Programs 

B. Number of Workplace Literacy Sites and Number of Students Being Served 

C. Employer Satisfaction With Graduates 

D. Employment Status of Graduates 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT MEASURE A: Number of Employers and 

Trainees Served by: New and, 
Expanding Industry, Focused 
Industrial Training, Small 
Business Centers, 
Apprenticeship Programs 

Background 

The programs which are examined by this measure are the categorical programs 
created specifically to address employer needs. They are very popular, partly due to 
the responsive and flexible way in which they allow the colleges to respond when 
specialized needs are identified. 

North Carolina's New and Expanding Industry training program provides the 
customized training which has been a major part of the state's economic development 
strategy, and the Focused Industrial Training Program (FIT) has added similar 
services for existing businesses. 

Small business centers were created to train entrepreneurs and existing small 
business owners. It is increasingly important to support home-grown enterprise, since 
the feasibility of attracting businesses from out of state has declined. It is also a fact 
that more jobs are created by small businesses than by large ones. These very 
popular programs provide only a limited amount of one-on-one assistance, but 
ii Uead offer workshops and seminars for their clients and provide resource and 
referral services. 

^4orth Carolina has not had a history of strong apprenticeship programs. The 
community colleges have mainly supported apprenticeship by providing related 
instruction in areas where enough apprentices are enrolled to form a class. 

Implications 

New and Expanding Industry continues to serve an increasing numbei of trainees and 
a significant number of employers in any given year. FIT is a newer program. The 
years which show marked increases in FIT enrollees are years in which new FIT 
centers were funded. Both programs continue to reach substantial numbers of 
employers and employees with training services. The small business center program 
also continues to reach a large number of people with the range of services indicated. 
Apprenticeship is a very small program in community colleges and it has further 
declined in recent years. 



Data 

NEW & EXPANDING INDUSTRY 
TRAINEES & PROJECTS, 1986-87 TO 1990-91 



YEAR TRAINEES PROJECTS 

1986- 87 9,397 136 

1987- 88 12,263 167 

1988- 89 16,833 149 

1989- 90 16,807 165 

1990- 91 14,857 140 



Source: Annual Report of Training Projects for New & Expanding 
Industries. 

Frequency: Annual. Published every fall. 

Scope: System and institution data. 

Contact: John Wiles, Associate Direc or of Business and Industry Services, DCC. 

FOCUSED INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
TRAINEES & INDUSTRIES SERVED, 1986-87 TO 1990-91* 



YEAR TRAINEES INDUSTRIES 

1986- 87 6,306 708 

1987- 88 5,427 646 

1988- 89 7,253 924 

1989- 90 9,653 1,031 

1990- 91 8,686 780 



* Includes the apprenticeship program. 
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SoUl ^e; Program Services Section Records. 
Frequency: Annual. 

Scope: System and institution level data. 

Contact: Glynda Lawrence, Program Coordinator, DCC 

SMALL BUSINESS CLIENTS SERVED, 1986-87 TO 1990-91 

YEAR #OF PARTICIPANTS COUNSEL REFERRAL EXT./CURR 

CENTERS COURSE 

PARTICIPANT 



1986-87 


35 


27,531 


4,751 


3,371 


4,992 


1987-88 


40 


32,654 


5,384 


4,541 


8,982 


1988-89 


50 


36,161 


7,389 


5,508 


11,704 


1989-90 


50 


43,736 


7,098 


5,998 


12,950 


1990-91 


50 


43,563 


9,456 


6,143 


10,847 



Source: Small Business Progress Report 
Frequency: Annual. Published every summer. 
Scope: System level data. 

Contaci: Jean Overton, Director of Small Business Centers, DCC. 
Recommendation 

These data do not indicate the quality or cost effectiveness of the training being 
provided by the programs involved. Ways to show those elements shoulc be 
developed and/or provided through regular evaluation of the programs. Emphasis 
should be given to the development of outcomes measures for the programs. An 
ongoing assessment of these programs, as well as all other programs offered by the 
community colleges, should be implemented. 




WORi ^^RCE DEVELOPMENT MEASURE B: Number of Workplace Literacy 

Sites and Number of Students 
Being Served 

Background 

According to a June 26, 1990 report prepared for The Governor's Commission on 
Workforce Preparedness, the proportion of workforce participants in North Carolina 
with at least a high school diploma is only 60 percent. The large number of adults 
currently in the workforce without a high school diploma represents a major obstacle 
for the future economic development of the state. Whereas the old technology of 
industry could absorb those individuals lacking a high school diploma, the 
technology of today's industries cannot. 

Workers of today must possess basic skills that are far different from those basic 
skills of yesterday. In addition to communication skills and basic mathematical 
skills, today's worker must be able to think critically, work effectively in teams, and 
apply problem-solving skills. The key to the future economic well being of the state 
is an appropriately educated workforce. 

A major barrier that exists for many workers in need of literacy and basic skills 
training is the availability and accessibility of the training. These individuals are 
often under financial and other pressures that prevent them from pursuing literacy 
classes at the community college. In order to meet the needs of these workers, 
workplace literacy sites are being established across the state. A cooperative venture 
between the community colleges and the local industries, this program establishes 
basic skills classes at the industry site and tailors program content to complement 
workplace needs. The idea behind the program is that by making the classes more 
accessible, more workers will participate. 

Implications 

Data on the increase in the number of workplace literacy sites and on the number of 
students being served by these programs indicates the program's success. With the 
implementation of the Literacy Education Information System, data should be 
available in the future to determine the success of students participating in the 
workplace literacy site programs as compared with students in traditional basic skills 
programs. 
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Data 



NUMBER OF WORKPLACE LITERACY SITES 
AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS BEING SERVED 



YEAR 



NUMBER 
OF SITES 



STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 



1988-89 



221 



5,863 



1989-90 



325 



7,611 



1990-91 



341 



7,506 



Source: Workplace Basic Skills Sites in NC, 1990-91. 

Contact: Bobby Anderson, Director of Basic Skills, DCC. 
Recommendation 

Data should continue to be collected on this measure. An analysis of the success of 
students participating in the workplace literacy program should be coiiducted. This 
analysis should not only determine the success of the students in the program, but 
should also examine factors related to the structure of the program at different 
industries and the effect those factors have on the success of the students. Further, 
some cost analysis on the workplace literacy program compared to other literacy 
programs may provide useful information. 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT MEASURE C: Employer Satisfaction With 

Graduates 



Background 

Employer satisfaction with community college students is a critical test of all 
programs. A 1991 survey of North Carolina employers conducted for the Governor's 
Commission on Workforce Pr * dness revealed that 72.4 percent of employers are 
satisfied, overall, with the p udon community college students are getting. This 
compared with only 29 perccni expressing satisfaction with public schools. While 
such data are encouraging, nevertheless they do not reflect the performance of 
specific graduates nor do they provide insight on the nature of weaknesses which are 
encountered. 

Individual institutions in the system conduct employer surveys as part of their 
planning process and/or program review process, but there is no systematic 
coordination of the effort. Such data were collected at one time through a state 
sponsored survey of employers, but they are no longer collected. The survey resultf. 
were generally very favorable. 

The Department of Community Colleges is now working with the North Carolina 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee on the development of an 
interagency follow-up system that would track the education and training histories, 
placement, employment and wages of former participants in the state's education and 
training programs. Such a system, similar to one that has been established in Florida 
and several other states, would utilize information from the unemployment insurance 
database maintained by the Employment Security Commission. Under this system, 
student records from the community colleges could be matched with the 
unemployment insurance records revealing which students are employed, the name 
and address of their employer, and their quarterly wages. The system could not 
reveil the position or job type of former students. 

A se cond step would be to use the information on employers generated by the 
unemployment insurance database to survey employers. The survey would be 
designed to gather information on the position or job type of former students and on 
employer satisfaction. 

Recommendation 

Employer evaluation of programs is an essential accountability tool. The Department 
of Community Colleges should continue to work with the NC OICC to develop and 
implement the interagency follow-up system. Funds and other resources should be 
sought to develop and implement a state-wide employer survey. 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT MEASURE D: Employment Status of 

Graduates 

Backpround 

The most important measure of the effectiveness of programs intended to help people 
get and secure good jobs is the record of students of accomplishing that goal. There 
is much anecdotal data about the success of community college students. Often 
instructors who are close to their students and program heads who are close to the 
employers know whether their students are getting jobs. This anecdotal evidence is 
very strong for some programs, ^uch as nursing, but absent or less promising for 
others. It is more difficult for an instructor with large classes or for program 
administrators when the programs have more dispersed labor markets to be as exact 
about the numbers of students who are placed, though they often have a good "feel" 
for the situation. 

Nevertheless, comprehensive student follow-up is really the only way to have 
complete data on placement rates, and student follow-up is expensive. While a 
partial student follow-up was conducted each year for several years, the data included 
only twelve colleges each year. Thus, the data are not comparable over the state. 
Problems with response rates and the sample nature of the follow-up also precluded 
definitive results. The partial student follow-up was funded by the federal 
government as part of an assessment of vocational education programs. Those funds 
are no longer available and, as a result, the partial student follow-up will not be 
continued. 

As discussed in Workforce Development Measure C, the Department of Community 
Colleges is working with the NC OICC on the development of an interagency student 
follow-up system that will utilize the unemployment insurance database maintained 
by the Employment Security Commission. This system, when fully implemented, 
will provide employment status information on graduates. 



Recommendation 

Placement data are urgently needed. Placement rates are one of the essential 
indicators for programs focused on the workforce. The Department of Community 
Colleges should continue to work with the NC OICC to develop and implement the 
interagency follow-up system. 
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CRITICAL SUCC ESS FACTOR Vt COMMUNITY SERVICES 



Part of the mission of the comprehensive community college is to provide special services 
for the citizens of the community. These services take the form of providing educational 
opportunities which help individuals to be better citizens, parents and just better people. We 
have tended to let community services become defined as the classes offered, particularly in 
avocational or leisure-time activities. However, the real meaning of community services 
encompasses the role of the college in supporting leadership development in the community, 
offering its facilities as a meeting place, providing cultural activities and other specialized 
functions. It includes the activities of college personnel in supporting the civic and 
benevolent activities of the community. The wide range of the types of things that 
community services includes is evidence of the key role community colleges play in the life 
of individual, and very different, communities. 

Community services classes have been funded through a block grant since 1987-88. Funding 
for community services classes shows the effect of financial pressure, so e;iroIlments have 
minimum value as a performance indicator. However, the data we have available measures 
the number of avocational, practical skills and other courses that are offered and their 
enrollment. Data have also been collected on the use of campus facilities by outside groups, 
and data on community financial support ot the colleges have been compiled. 

For fiscal year 1991-92, the funds for community service and the Visiting Artist program 
were cut in half and combined into one block grant. The legislature and the State Board of 
Community Colleges maintained their position that all colleges must have a presence in 
community service and the cultural arts. It is too early to tell the fiill impact of the funding 
cuts, but the measures of community service for 1991-92 should be carefully monitored. 

The measures of community service are: 

A. Number of Courses Offered and Students Enrolled Through Community Services 
(Avocational, Practical Skills, Academic, Cultural/Civic) 

B. Numbers of Persons from Special Populations in Avocational, Practical Skills, Academic 
and Recreational Courses 

C. Support of Community Service Activities (Use of Facilities by Outside Groups; Support 
of Civic and Cultural Activities) 

D. Local Government Support of Colleges 

E. Non-Government Support of Colleges 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES MEASURE A: Number of Courses Offered and 

Students Enrolled Throu};h 
Community Services (Avocational, 
Practical Skills, Academic and 
Recreational) 

Background 

The community college mission in continuing education is well established. In the 
xsorth Carolina system, a distinction has been made between continuing education 
courses designed to enhance occupational skills and those courses which offer non- 
credit academic, avocational, practical i^kills or recreational learning activities. All 
courses in these categories, except for recreational classes, must be approved by the 
State Board before a college can offer them, since they are eligible for state funding. 
Occupational classes are funded by an PTE formula similar to credit (or curriculum) 
courses, though at a lower level. The other categories are supported by a block grant 
for community services, an approach which was begun in 1987-88. Recreational 
classes must be self-supporting. Other classes MAY be offered on a self-supporting 
basis, but if so, they do not earn PTE toward the college's share of the block grant. 
Fees collected for such classes may be used to enable the college to continue and 
expand its community services program. This provision enables the community 
services program to grow even though state funding is kept to a minimum level. 

Implications 

The data show that substantial numbers of North Carolinians enroll in community 
services courses offered by community colleges, though the numbers and the percent 
of the community college total enrollment declined sharply after the program changes 
implemented in 1987-88. That decision reflected the determination that credit 
programs, literacy, and occupational continuing education classes would be the 
priorities of the system. Recreational classes, which are self-supporting, have shown 
a rebound in enrollment, reflecting the growing popularity of wellness and health 
maintenance programs. 
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Data 

ENROLLMENT IN COMMUNITY SERVICES COURSES 
(Duplicated Across Type) 



YEAR 


ACADEMIC 


AVOCA- 
TIONAL 


PRAC. 
SKILLS 


RECREA- 
TIONAL 


TOTAL 
COM. 
SER. 
ENROLL 


% OF 
SYS. 
ENROL 




(166 approv. 
courses) 


(71 approv. 
courses) 


(47 approv. 
courses) 


(48 approv. 
courses) 






1986-87 


36,487 


56,262 


26,397 


2,349 


121,495 


18.9 


1987-88 


23,317 


44,924 


18,927 


976 


88,144 


14.1 


1988-89 


22,543 


47,754 


20,234 


2,044 


86,940* 


13.1 


1989-90 


28,152 


53,135 


34,858 


2,087 


110,451* 


14.9 


1990-91 


30,275 


52,897 


41,059 


2,831 


119,708* 


15.9 



*Unduplicated total enrollment. 

Source: Annual Enrollment Report. 
Frequency: Annual. Published every winter. 
Scope: State and institution data. 

Contact: Steve Ijames, Research and Information Services Section, DCC. 
Source: Master Course List, Continuing Education. 
Frequency: Annual. 
Scope: System level. 

Contact: Chuck Barham, Program Ser\'ices Section, DCC. 
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Recommendation 



This is a useful measure, especially as compared to system enrollments. These data 
should be carefully monitored to determine the impact of funding changes in 
community services. As was stated in the introduction of the community services 
factor, the block grants for community services and visiting artists were cut in half 
and combined into a single block grant for fiscal year 1991-92. In the fiiture these 
data will be one of the indicators of the impact of this funding change. 
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COMMUNH Y SERVICES MEASURE B: Numbers of Persons From Special 

Populations in Avocational, Practical 
Skills, Academic and Recreational 
Courses 

Background 

One of the purposes of community services activities is to reach citizens who have 
few alternatives. Senior citizens are the major group, but citizens in rest and nursing 
homes, prisons, mental heahh and alcohol rehabilitation facilities, etc. are also among 
those served with these classes and other activities. 

Senior citizens make up a majority of those enrolled in aimmunity services classes. 
These citizens depend on community college activities for opportunities to fulfill 
learning objectives which may have been postponed, to help them cope with health, 
financial or other problems, and to improve their general quality of life. The state 
has a historic commitment to them and provides community college classes tuition- 
free. Community colleges contribute to making North Carolina attractive to retirees. 

Data have not previously been collected on the characteristics of participants in 
a mmunity service activities. While such data can be readily collected from 
participants in classes, it is difficult and expensive to collect data from participants in 
other types of community service activities. The one element of data available for 
1991-92 is the enrollment senior citizens, which was 44,536. 



Recommendation 

Data on the special populations served by the community colleges are impoitant in 
demonstrating the extent to whicn colleges reach out to all groups. The data 
necessary for this measure should be systematically collected, or the measure should 
be dropped from the critical success factors report. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES MEASURE C: Support of Community Services 

(Use of Facilities by Outside Groups; 
Support of Civic and Cultural 
Activities) 

Background 

The roie that community colleges play goes beyond the educational mission that is 
normally sociated with colleges. In many communities the colleges provide a focal 
point for community a 'vity and cultural events. Whether it is providing a central 
location for community nps to meet, holding fomms during political debates, or 
sponsoring events in the fine arts, the colleges have a major impact on the quality of 
life in the community. 

It is not easy to measure the true impact of the colleges on the quality of life in their 
service area with data that are currently being crMected. It is possible, however, to 
demonstrate the extent to wl tch the colleges provide services to the community. 
Three measures have been chosen to indicate the extent to which the community 
colleges support community services activities. 

The first measure examines the role that the community colleges play as a center of 
local activity. The mission of the community college system relative to community 
service includes providing, where needed, a central location for meetings and events 
of local community group*-- For many communities, the college provides the 
facilities that make many of their functions possible. 

Each college was asked to record the number of outside groups using the facilities 
and the number of hours the facilities were used by these groups. An outside group 
was defined as any group not directly associated with the college. Thus, if the local 
chamber of commerce or the county commissioners held a meeting at the college, 
such an event would be recorded. 

The second measure of support of community service activities is the number and 
types of cultural experiences the colleges made available to the community through 
the visiting artist program. This program allows colleges throughout the system the 
opportunity to sponsor an artist on campus. The visiting artist program enriches the 
offerings of the college and expands the community services function. 

It is difficult to measure the impact on the community of a program such as the 
visiting artist program. There is no way at present to determine the effect the 
experience of being exposed to an artist has on the people of the community or how 
such a program affects the community's view of the college. Instead, the impact of 
the program can only be measured by the number of activities that result from its 
implementation. 
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The third measure of the colleges' support of community services activities is the 
nu?r,ber of civic and cultural events the colleges sponsor or co-sponsor. These non- 
FrE generating activities are designed to fulfill the community service mission of the 
colleges. For many communities, the colleges are the center of civic and cultural 
events, providing enriching experiences for all members of the community. 

As with the visiting artist program, it is difficult to measure the impact that the civic 
and cultural events sponsored by the college have on the cxsmmunity. Colleges have 
been asked to maintain a total count on the number of non-FTE generating civic ?nd 
cultural events that were either sponsored or co-sponsored by the college. The data 
are presented below. 

Implications 

The data on the number of outside groups using the college facilities and the total 
hours of usage indicate that the colleges do provide a valuable service to the 
community in making the college facilities available to outside groups. While data 
on availability of space to respond to requests was not systematically collected, many 
colleges reported not being able to meet all the requests for use of the facilities due to 
the scheduling of classes during the day and evening. 



NUMBER OF OUTSIDE GROUPS USING COLLEGE FACILiTIES 
AND TOTAL HOURS OF FACILITIES USAGE BY OUTSIDE GROUPS, 

1990-91 



NUMBER OF GROUPS 



HOURS OF FACILITIES 
USAGE 



TOTAL 



5,466 



60,282 



AVERAGE 



1,039 



Source: Planning and Research Unit, DCC. 



Contact: J. Keith Brown 
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The data on the visiting artist program show that the program is serving a large 
number of people. Though no direct statements can be made about the impact the 
program is having on the communities, it can be surmised from the data presented 
that the program is fulfilling a valuable community service. 

Data 

VISITING ARTISTS PRESENTATIONS 



YEAR NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

VISITING PRESENTATIONS PEOPLE SERVED 
ARTISTS 

1989- 90 57 5,673 544,066 

1990- 91 58 5,631 476,630 



AUDIENCES SERVED BY THE VISITING ARTIST PROGRAM 

YEAR PRE- MIDDLE HIGH COLLEGE ADULT SPEC. SENIOR 

SCHOOL SCHOOL SCHOOL POP. CITIZ. 
/ELEM. 

1989- 90 101,234 46,189 46,489 25,886 238,390 68,770 61,891 

1990- 91 118,902 36,260 44,005 24,567 158,953 21,247 35,481 



NUMBER OF VISITING ARTISTS BY CATEGORY 

YEAR MUSIC MUSIC THEATRE VISUAL FOLK LITERA- DANCE 

(CLASSIC) (JAZZ) TURE 

1989- 90 30 4 11 3 5 4 0 

1990- 91 30 4 11 3 5 3 2 

Source: Visiting Artist End-of-Year Report 

Contact: Bobby Anderson, Program Services, DCC. 
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Like the previous two measures, the data on the colleges' support of civic and cultural 
events demonstrate that they are fulfilling their community service mission. In 
examining the data, it must be remembered that these civic and cultural events are in 
addition to the events resulting from the visiting artist program and in addition to 
FTE generating civic and cultural events. 

Data 

NUMBER OF NON-FI'E GENERATING CIVIC AND CULTURAL EVENTS 
SPONSORED OR CO-SPONSORED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 1990-91 

NUMBER OF NUMBER OF CO- 

SPONSORED EVENTS SPONSORED EVENTS 

TOTAL 1,157 1,075 

AVERAGE 20 19 



Source: Planning and Research Unit, DCC. 
Contact: J. Keith Brown 



Recommendation 

This measure needs to be examined more closely. While it is clear that college 
facilities are being used extensively by outside groups, it is not known what types of 
groups are using the facilities or how the facilities are being used. This may be the 
topic of a special study to determine the impacts beyond educational program 
offerings that community colleges have on the counties in which they are located. In 
addition, a study should be designed to determine the impact that the visiting artist 
program and the sponsoring of civic and cultural events have on the community. The 
data on number of events and offerings should be carefully monitored to determine 
the effect of the reduction of funding for the visiting artist program in 1991-92. 



COMMUNITY SERVICES MEASURE D: Local Government Support of Colleges 
Background 

Community colleges represent a joint venture between the local community and the 
state. The local community, in petitioning to establish a college, must demc nstrate, 
among other things, a need for the institution and a commitment to partially fiind the 
college. By statute, the county in which a college is located must provide operating 
funds for the college. These funds are used primarily to cover the costs of utilities 
and the maintenar.ce of plant, but some counties make fiinds available for a wide 
variety of other purposes including, in rare cases, salary supplements for some 
personnel. As might be expected the level of local government support varies 
widely, usually in direct relationship with the wealth of the county. 

In general, for colleges located in one county but with a service area that extends 
beyond the county, only tht local county is obligated to provide operating funds. In 
many cases, however, if a college serves more than one county, the additional 
counties in the service area will contribute to the operating cx)sts of the college, 
particularly if the college operate.'^ a campus site in those counties. In those cases 
where a college serves three or Oiorf. counties, the college receives a special state 
supplement for operating costs. 

Data on the level of local government support to the system as a percent of the 
system's total budget was collected from the annual summary of institutional budget 
requests. 

Implicalions 

The data show that the percent of the system's total yearly budget being provided by 
local government funds has very gradually increased over the past five years. The 
data do not allow for any analysis of the adequacy of the fiinds in meeting the needs 
of the colleges. The data do indicate an increase in local government support for 
1991-92, but as a function of the percent of the total system budget, local government 
funding remained the same as the previous year. 
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Data 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF COLLEGES 



YEAR 



LOCAL SUPPORT 



% OF TOTAL 
COLLEGE BUDGET 



1987-88 



$ 49,592,680 



n.4 



1988-8^^ 



55,051,214 



12.1 



1989-90 



60,466,389 



12.1 



1990-91 



65,545,707 



12.2 



1991-92 



68,519,851 



12.2 



Source: Suir ma ry of Institution Budget Request 

Contact: Finance and Administrative Support, DCC 
Recommendation 

This measure provides information on local support; however, it is limited 
information. A special study may be needed to determine the adequacy of the local 
government support and to develop a measure of effort being made by counties to 
support a college. It is likely that more effort is required on the part of a rural county 
to support a college than is required to support a college in a more urban, and likely 
more affluent, county. A special study could be used to investigate this and other 
questions related to local government support. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES MEASURE E: Non-government Support of Colleges 
Background 

The majority of funds used to operate the colleges are derived from state and local 
government. There are, however, a number of programs, services, and activities that 
are funded from other sources. Though amounting to only a small portion of the 
yeariy budget, these funds enable the colleges to undeitake activities that otherwise/ 
would not take place. 

In the present case, non-government support of the colleges refers to support that is 
not a part of the state allotment or the local government allotment. It may include 
government support in the form of federal grants for special purposes. Also included 
in this support would be donations to the college or its foundation that are used 
during a fiscal year. It does not include the assets of a college's foundation. 

Data on the level of non-government support of the college as a percent of the 
college's total budget were collected from the annual summary of institutional budget 
requests. 

Implications 

The data show that the level of non-government support of the colleges as a percent 
of the colleges' total yeariy budget increased in 1991-92. This represents the second 
major increase in non-government support over the past five years, the first occuring 
in 1990-91. Both the dollar amount of non-govemment support and the percent of 
total college budget represented by non-government support increased. It is not 
known at this time if the increase is due to increased federal grants being made 
available to the colleges, if more colleges are using foundation fiinds to support the 
college activities, or if some other source of non-government support has increased. 
It is interesting to note that for the first time in the past five years, the percent of total 
college budget accounted for by non-government support (12.5 percent) is greater 
than the percent of total college budget accounted for by local government support 
(12.2 percent). 
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Data 



NON-GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF COLLEGES 



YEAR 



NON-GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT 



% OF TOTAL 
COLLEGE BUDGET 



1987-88 



$ 46,132,926 



10.6 



1988-89 



48,004,784 



10.6 



1989-90 



50,569,733 



10.1 



1990-91 



58,158,541 



10.8 



1991-92 



69,930,174 



12.5 



Source: Summary of Institutional Budget Request. 

Contact: Finance and Administrative SuppOil, DCC 



Recommendation 

The data provided by the summary of institutional budget requests are very limited. 
If this measure is to be retained, data should be collected on the types of non- 
government support being provided to the college and any changes that have 
occurred in the types of support over the years. Further, to assess the impact of the 
non-government support on the colleges, an analysis of how the colleges use non- 
government support should be undertaken. 



CRITICAL SUrCKSS FAfTTOR VI: 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT/ACCOUNTABILITY 



Educational institutions across the nation are being held accountable for their actions as 
never before. Federal legislation in the form of the Campus Security and Right to Know Act 
and Carl Perkins Act regulations have caused colleges to look more closely not just at the 
process of what they are doing, but also at the end product-- the outcomes of their actions. 
The General Assembly, in examining budget requests, is keenly interested in the return on 
the state's investment in the community colleges. Accrediting agencies, the chief of which is 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), have made accountability 
(referred to as institutional effectiveness) a major factor in the accreditation or reaffirmation 
of a college. 

To be accountable is to be answerable for, implying that the a^ countable party is responsible 
for a satisfactory explanation. That in turn implies that the acc.mntable party has sufficient 
authority and resources to produce a satisfactory account. 

Accountability for the community college system is shared by the State Board, the local 
boards, state and local administrative staffs and faculty. Each has responsibilities for which 
it is held accountable. A well-organized and managed system will provide appropriate 
authority and resources at each level and hold each group appropriately accountable. 

The entire process of planning, program review, evaluation of results and these critical 
success factors themselves makes up an esciential part of the comprehensive accountability 
system. Traditionally, accountability has been defined primarily in terms of accountability 
for fiinds, but these measures also indicate how programs are managed. 

The measures chosen are: 

A. Annual Educational Program Audit Summary-Number Audited and Percent of System 
Instructional Budget Cited for Exceptions 

B. Number and Percent of Programs Reviewed 

C. Number and Percent of Eligible Programs Accredited or Reaffirmed 
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ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURE A: Annual Educational Program Audit Summary 

xNumber Audited and Percent of System 
Instructional Budget Cited for Exceptions 

Background 

Auditors from the Department of Community Colleges (DCC) review the records of 
each college and determine the integrity of the accounts. Since the funds are 
distributed by a foimula which is primarily driven by the number of fiill-time 
equivalent (FTE) students in class, and the types of classes "earn" different amounts 
of dollars, it is important that students be properly counted and that classes be 
properly designated by type. Tuition must be property charged and collected, and 
classes must meet in proper settings for approved periods of time. These and certain 
other details are the subject of the program audits. 

The data show the number of audits conducted, the percentage of audits with 
exceptions, the resulting fmancial adjustments made as a result of the audits and the 
percent of system instructional budget accounted for by the fmancial adjustments. 

The available data are for audits conducted in 1986-87 through 1990-91 covering 
program years 1985-86 through 1989-90. During that period, the State Auditor 
conducted an operational audit of the DCC audit function. The number of auditors 
employed by the Department has increased over the years. This has resulted in 
increased ability to conduct more audits, to conduct more extensive audits, and to 
provide advice that prevents audit concerns. As recommended, the Department also 
changed its procedures to provide for more balance between the amount of auditors' 
time focused on continuing education and curriculum programs. These changes are 
reflected in shifts in the numbers and types of questions raised by the auditors. 

Implications 

The data on the number of audits are inconclusive, probably because prior to the 
increase in the number of auditors there was a more marked trade-off between the 
number of audits which could be done and the thoroughness of each audit. The sharp 
increase in colleges cited for exceptions found in 1988-89 is a clear reflection of the 
increased number of auditors. In spite of the increased number of exceptions, the 
percentage of exceptions has declined. 

While the percentage of audits with exceptions, increased slightly in 1989-90, the 
total resulting financial adjustment declined dramatically. This indicates that the 
exceptions cited were not of a serious nature nor did they impact dramatically on the 
system. In 1990-91 the percentage of audits with exceptions showed a sharp decline, 
even though all 58 colleges were audited during the same year (four colleges were 
audited twice). There was an increase in the resulting financial adjustments in 1990- 
91, but it should again be noted that all colleges were audited in 1990-91, something 
that had not occurred in the past. 
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EDUCATION PROGRAM AUDIT SUMMARY: 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES AUDITED, NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONS CITED, 
PERCENTAGE OF AUDITS WITH EXCFPTIONS 



VPAR 

I JD/\I\ 


AUDITED 


CITED FOR 
EXCEPTIONS 


% OF 
AUDITS 
WITH 
EXCEPTIONS 


RESULTING 
FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


% OF 

SYSTEM 
INSTRUC, 
BUDGET 


1986-87 


55 


38 


69 


$ 315,511 


0.18 


1987-88 


32 


23 


71 


$ 889,622 


0.48 


1988-89 


56 


36 


64 


$ 487,214 


0.25 


1989-90 


52 


38 


73 


$ 159,197 


0.07 


1990-91 


58 


32 


52 


$ 285,348 


0.12 



Source: Annual Audit Summary. 
Frequency: Annual. Published every fall. 
Scope: State and institution data. 

Contact: Bill Cole, Auditing and Accounting Section, DCC. 
Recommendation 

The data on the number of audits and exceptions is useful, but a better way to 
indicate the seriousness of the exceptions and their satisfactory resolution needs to be 
developed. A way to show whether the colleges corrected problems or continued to 
have the same ones should be developed. 




EDUCATION PROGRAM / OIT SUMMARY: 
COLLEGES CITED FOR EXCEPTIONS AND Rl JLTING FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 



INSTTTUnON 


FIB 


FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMEffT 


%0F 
INSTHUCnONAL 
BUDGCT 












< 1.000 






fflmliooCC 


200 


0 


0.0 


BtadeaCC 


707 


0 


0.0 




682 


0 


0.0 


RoMokft Cbowaa CC 


935 


S 37.274 


1.8 












1.000*1.999 






» BnMiw<c*tCC 


1.093 


$ 1S.434 


0.7 


HilifuCC 


1.263 


0 


0.0 


CutcrctCC 


1.304 


SZ246 


0.07 


SampMnCC 


1.309 


0 


0.0 


Sctttbwctten CC 


1.355 


$1^529 


0.6 


NcihCC 


1.361 


0 


0.0 


WHiooTCC 


1,381 


S 19.712 


0.6 


CdleflB of the AlbeniHe 


1.435 


1 12,909 


0.4 


CC 


1.510 


$ 14,871 


0.4 


Haywood CC 


1.5M* 


0 


0.0 


RichmoodCC 


1.615 


$2,246 


006 


Ranaolpk CC 


1.662 


0 


0.0 


BdteocMvbeCC 


1.660 


0 


0.0 


CraveaCC 


1.934 


0 


ao 












2.000.2,999 






Iio4b€raulCC 


2.046 


$2,014 


0.04 


CaldA^SCCAU 


Zl\9 


0 


0.0 


WayaeCC 


2,441 


0 


0.0 


SbityCC 


2,473 


$51,597 


1.0 


LeadrCC 


2,503 


0 


o.u 


JobBiton CC 


2,662 


0 


0.0 


CapcP^Cr 


2,622 


$5,147 


0.06 


«ttCC 


2,921 


0 


0.0 












3.000-4.999 






AtheviHe- Buncombe TCC 


3,062 


0 


oo 


AltmtMeCC 


3,316 


$7a669 


1.1 


Durham ICC 


3,457 


$2,463 


0.03 












> 5,000 






WakeCC 


5.346 


$29,712 


03 


FayetteviltcTCC 


6,910 


0 


0.0 


Central Pie<)fnoflt CC 


10,046 


$2,463 


0.01 



t 
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ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURE B: Number and Percent of Programs Reviewed 



Background 

The State Board adopted a policy *n October, 1989 requiring that each college review 
all its curriculum programs every five years. Models for comprehensive program 
reviews were developed by a consortium of five colleges and disseminated through 
the system. The colleges submit summaries of their reviews to the Program Services 
section of the Department of Community Colleges. 

As the first five years of the policy go by, a larger number of reviews can be expected 
each year. Colleges are gaining knowledge about the review process and skills in 
conducting the investigations required. At the campus level, reviews are becoming 
increasingly valuable as sources of information about program strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Implications 

In the first three years of the five-year data review cycle, 41 colleges have submitted 
program reviews to DCC. Data are available on the number of programs reviewed as 
of March 4, 1992. Many colleges are developing their program review process and 
are beginning its implementation. The data show that as of March 4, 1992, 27 
percent of the system's approved programs have been reviewed as compared with 11 
percent having > "".n reviewed one year ago. No data are available on the quality or 
outcome of the j^. ram reviews. 

Data 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PROGRAMS REVIEWED 
(As of March 4, 1992) 



NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF % OF PROGRAMS 

APPROVED OFFERED PROGRAMS REVIEWED 

PROGRAMS PROGRAMS REVIEWED 

1,815 1,693 459 27 



Source: Curriculum Program Review Summary. 

Contact: Allen McNeely, Program Services, DCC. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PROGRAMS REVIEW 
(As of March 4. 1992) 



INSTTTimON 


FTB 


iOPFBRBD 


iREVIEW 


% RfiVIBW 














< 1,000 








PBtnlico CC 


200 


7 


0 


0 


Mani^aratry CC 


661 


16 


3 


19 


Rtaden CC 


707 


15 


3 


20 


Tri County CC 


721 


14 


8 


57 


Aiisoo CC 


743 


23 


3 


12 


McDoivdlTCC 


876 


24 


0 


0 


MaitinCC 


882 


16 


0 


0 


Ro«iioke*OowMi CC 


933 


19 


J 


3 














1,000-1.999 








iiroet SpfUBtCC 


1,061 


22 


9 


4! 


Brunswick CC 


1,093 


14 


0 


0 


MiytindCC 


1,196 


22 


1] 


50 


Mitifax CC 


1,263 


25 


9 


36 


Piednont C'C 


1,294 


23 


3 


12 


Cirtrret CC 


1,304 


24 


0 


0 


Simpsoa CC 


1,309 


12 


5 


42 


Sootbweslcni CC 


1.333 


35 


1 


1 1 


NiabCC 


1.361 


28 


2 


7 


WilMttCC 


1.381 


30 


15 


50 


Cdleae ot tke Albonade 


1.433 


23 


19 


83 


South«ulefa CC 


1.497 


19 


0 


0 


Orvtland CC 


1.309 


26 


0 


0 


MitcMI CC 


1.310 


16 


0 


0 


B«»ufoit Ca CC 


1,343 


20 


8 


40 


HiywoodCC 


1.338 


29 


0 


0 


SUnJy CC 


1,388 


34 


11 


32 


Blue Ri due CC 


1,397 


27 


24 


89 


RJcbmofld CC 


t,6!3 


18 


13 


72 


Rindolph CC 


1,662 


22 


16 


73 


RockJAK))»n CC 


1,790 


24 


3 


13 


V^tHtconthe CC 


1,860 


26 


2 


8 


Cf»wf n CC 


1,934 


32 


10 


31 


Robeson CC 


1.963 


24 


9 


38 














2.000-2,999 








IsotbemulCC 


2,046 


29 


0 


0 


Cildwell CC 


2,119 


30 


7 


23 


Vinoe^Gmville CC 


2,133 


33 


16 


46 


DividtoA CC 


2,233 


25 


3 


12 


WiyncCC 


2,441 


38 


0 


0 


Wilket CC 


2,463 


25 


8 


32 


Surry CC 


2,473 


27 


0 


0 


W««ltm fiedmont CC 


2.500 


40 


38 


93 


UnoirCC 


2,503 


43 


2 


5 


Rowin«C»b«Tnii CC 


2,669 


26 


0 


0 


Jobnitott CC 


2,682 


33 


0 


0 


C»pc Fetf CC 


2,822 


29 


1 


3 


SandbilU CC 


2,873 


29 


11 


38 


PittCC 


2,921 


52 


6 


12 














3.000-3,999 








Citawba Valley CC 


3.005 


38 


5 


13 


GattOQ CC 


3,011 


35 


0 


0 


Atbeviile'BtBeoinbc TCC 


3.082 


35 


0 


0 


Co«ttaI CmoIImCC 


3.233 


33 


31 


94 


AlainaaccCC 


3,316 


39 


16 


41 


DurbtmCC 


3.437 


32 


0 


0 


Central Carolitti CC 


3.333 


35 


13 


37 


Fonyth CC 


4.167 


36 


12 


33 














> 5.000 








WtkeCC 


5.348 


53 


10 


19 


Gitiirord CC 


6.ir2 


54 


49 


91 


FiyetteviMe CC 


6,910 


37 


21 


37 


Cei»tTt1 KcdniORt CC 


10.048 


72 


19 


26 



t 
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Recommendation 



As a system level indicator, this measure will have little applicability beyond the first 
five years, since the number of reviews should even out and be comparal • V *n year 
to year. Additional data on the quality of the program reviews or on the outcomes of 
program reviews would strengthen this measure. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURE C: Number and Percent of Eligible Programs 

Accredited or Reaffirmed 

Background 

In addition to approval by the State Board of Community Colleges, many curriculum 

programs are eligible for accreditation by outside agencies. For some programs, such 

as the Associate Degree Nursing program, accreditation by an outside agency is * 

required by DCC order for the program to be offered. A number of programs, 

however, do not have mandatory accreditation requirements. Colleges can choose 

whether or not to accredit these programs. 

i here are a number of reasons why a college would want to accredit a program that 
> , not carry mandatory accreditation by DCC. In several cases, for a graduate to 
be a candidate for licensure or certification the program must be accredited by the 
agency issuing the license or certificate. In other cases, accreditation may raise the 
status of the program since it documents adherence to a given set of state or national 
standards. Finally, accreditation can be thought of as a program managem( nt tool, 
like program review, for it provides standards by which to judge the curriculum. 

There are also reasons not to seek accreditation. The accreditation process can be 
costly, with some accredilations costing several thousand dollars. In addition, the 
college may not have the faculty or staff resources necessary to carry out the 
accreditation process; there is a time cost involved. Finally, the requirements for 
accreditation may be beyond the resources of the college. For example, there may be 
equipment or library requirements that the college simply cannot meet. 

Implications 

There are 28 different programs being offered by community colleges that do not 
have a mandatory accreditation but do allow for accreditation. This translates into 
254 programs offered by at least one college, 23 percent of which are accredited. 
This number does not include the programs which have an accreditation requirement 
but are also eligible for secondary accreditations which are voluntary (for example, a 
nursing program must be accredited by the NC Board of Nursing but can also be 
accredited by the National League of Nursing if a school wishes to acquire a 
secondary accreditation). 

The data are the result of a report that was developed by Program Services in August, • 

1989 and therefore may not be completely accurate. The number of program 

offerings may have changed, new programs eligible for accreditation may have been , 

approved, or more colleges may have had their programs accredited or may not have 

renewed their accreditation. Nevertheless, the data are a good indicator of the 

number of programs with voluntary accreditation. 
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Data 



VOLUNTARY ACCREDITATION OF CURRICULUMS 

NAME NUMBER OF NUMBER % 

OFFERINGS ACCREDITED ACCREDITED 



Dental Laboratory Technology 


1 


1 


100 


Emergency Medical Science 


7 


1 


14 


Medical Assisting (T-058) 


8 


7 


88 


Medical Assisting (V-031) 


6 


3 


50 


Surgical Technology 


9 


0 


0 


Architectural Technology 


11 


2 


18 


Chemical Engin. Technology 


1 


1 


100 


Civil Engin. Technology 


7 


3 


43 


Computer Engin. Technology 


11 


0 


0 


Electrical Engin. Technology 


6 


2 


33 


Electromechanical Technology 


7 


0 


0 


Electronics Engin. Technology 


43 


8 


19 


Industrial Engin. Technology 


7 


2 


29 


Instrumentation Technology 


2 


0 


0 


Manufacturing Engin. Technology 


9 


2 


22 


Mechanical Draft. & Design Tech. 


20 


2 


10 


Mechanical Engin. Technology 


9 


3 


33 


Surveying Technology 


5 


0 


0 


Correctional Services 


4 


0 


0 


Criminal Justice 


34 


1 


3 


Juvenile Justice 


1 


0 


0 


Law Enforcement Technology 


11 


11 


100 


Automotive Service Technology 


5 


3 


60 


Automotive Technology 


3 


3 


100 


Forest Management Technology 


2 


2 


100 


Funeral Service Education 


1 


1 


100 


Horticulture Technology 


12 


0 


0 


Paralegal Technology 


12 


1 


8 


TOTAL 


254 


j9 


23 



• Source: Currlculums Where Licensure and/or Ct?ri '>tU '4ion May Be 

Appropriate (August, 1989). 

9 

Contact: Roger Worthington, Program Serv'ces, DCC. 
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Recommendation 



Efforts should be made to update the Program Services report on accreditation status 
of curriculum programs now being offered by the community colleges. In addition, 
an analysis of the costs and benefits of undergoing voluntary accreditation of 
curriculum programs should be conducted. 



Published April 1992 
North Carolina Department of Communily Colleges 
500 copies were printed at a cost of $334.15 or $0.67 per copy 
Robert W. Scott, President, N.C. Community College System 
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